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Gontribufions. 





Spliced Carriages on the Mexican Railway. 


The Mexican Railway, which extends from tne sea-port of 
Vera Cruz to Puebla and Mexico, a distance of about three 
huridred miles, has occupied several years in its construction. 
Political movements, and changes of government and other 
disturbing influences have all done their share to retard the 
completion of this great enterprise. The entire system was 
completed and opened for public traffic in January, 1873. For 
some years previous to this latter date portions of this line, or 
from Vera Cruz to ‘‘ Paso-del-Macho,” 4734 miles, and from 
Puebla to Mexico, 11534 miles, have been in operation. 

As these pieces of lines presented ne very exceptional fea- 
tures in the way of curves or gradients, the passenger carriages 
of the ordinary English pattern were found te answer very well. 

When pushing on with the construction of the remaining 
portion of the line, connecting the lower with the upper table 
lands, it became necessary to consider some method of modify- 
ing the existing carriages to enable them to pass with safety 
and facility round the inevitable sharp curves which must be 
encountered in ascending the mountain range. The summit 
land of the railway on the upper table land is some 8,400 feet 
above the level of the sea; and the gradients and curves during 
the 60 miles before reaching the altitude are very heavy. There 
are more than 15 miles of line on one continuous gradient of 1 
in 25, and also long and frequent lengths of 1 in 33 and 1in 40. 
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riages on the line. They pass with ease around the sharp 
curves above alluded to, and for some weeks had to pass dail 
round two provisional curves of 150 feet radius. 

The first of these spliced carriages commenced to run in 
January, 1871, and has now been running daily nearly three 
years. No repairs have been required beyond painting, var- 
nishing and renewals of axle-box brasses. Several other car- 
riages have since been altered in the same way. 

The carriages having first and second-class accommoda- 
tions are 46 ft. 3 in. long, and carry 74 passengers. They 
have three first-class compartments, each holding eight per- 
sons, and five second-class compartments of ten each. 

The carriages combining second and third class are 44 ft. 9 
in. long and carry 90 passengers. They have nine compart- 
ments, four for second class and five for third class, the com- 
partments holding ten passengers. 

These spliced carriages are in daily use on the through 
trains between Vera Cruz and Mexico, and are found equally 
efficient on the comparatively level and straight road on the 
upper plains, where the running speed is mueh faster than on 
the more difficult parts of the line. They are very easy both 
for the passengers and permanent way, and are free from shak- 
ing when running at high speed and do not grind when pass- 
ing round sharp curves. W. H. Mitts. 

December 5, 1873. _ 


New York, December 10, 1873. 

Mr. Mills has shown in the above document that his railway 
is without doubt the most difficult line of railway ever con- 
structed over which is carried a large passenger traffic. He is 
entitled to great credit for the ingenuity and ability displayed 
in making the alterations named, and for the nerve and cour- 
age he evinced in attacking and altering an established system 
and introducing an American feature on a railway which is es- 
sentially English in its construction and management. His 
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success in this innovation on English custom and English sys- 


of *‘ the greatest good to the greatest number,” in that it ac- 
commodates all. 

III. Economy, in at least these three particulars: 

1. In quantity of forms, by displacing very many dead and 
consumptive (useless and occasionally used) forms now em- 
balmed in all our ticket cases, and placing in their stead the 
comparatively few necessary living forms which shall “ do 
good to all men as they have opportunity.” 

2. In printing, by reducing the number of forms to say 600, 
which being cons antly in use may be printed in larger num- 
bers and ata considerably less cost; at the same furnishing 
tickets to a much greater number of destinations. 

3. In furniture, by bringing within the limits of a single 
ticket case the whole system as carried out by my attachment 
—the alphabetical, numbered slip. 

I had already taken a siding, for objection of “‘ O. B. Joyful,” 
in your issue of November 29, presented also by one of my 
Chicago friends, viz.: “consumption of time in preparing the 
ticket,” even by a very competent agent. There was‘an intention 
in the repeated writing io close one of Joyful’s “loopholes,” 
but I have concluded to adopt some other plan to prevent 
“raising the value of the coupon”—an objection advanced by 
another correspondent whom I may call “Smith.” An exami- 
nation of a new sample (herewith) will, I think, open the 
switch and let me out on the m-in track to meet the ebjection 
of ‘‘chemical erasure,” wuich I have tried on my own coupon 
paper, and, do it ever so neatly, it is very perceptible that the 
erasure has been made. I insist that the destination written 
only once shall be absolutely without alteration or erasure, even 
to the destruction of a few tickets if necessary (which shall be 
so reported). 


I cannot side-track for the objection that it upsets the 
“consecutive numbered system (the base of the ticket system 
and check on the agent).” 


I propose to use the same system of consecutive numbers as 





tem has heen marked, and will be more so as time rolls on and 
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SPLICED CARRIAGES ON 


It will be readily understood that if the characteristic fea- 
tures of the country necessitate such extremely steep gradi- 
ents, soin like manner would curves of small radius become 
almost inevitable. In locating the line through the mountain 
range, advantage has been taken of the available spurs of the 
hill-sides, and although heavy works have been constructed in 
the way of cuttings, embankments, bridges and tunnels, it was 
found impossible, even with these, to obtain better curves 
than 325 feet and 350 feet radius, unless by increasing works 
of vast magnitude and expense. In view of these numerous 
curves of $25 and 350 feet radius, it was considered inexpedient 
to work the passenger traffic on this part of the line with 
catriages of the ordinary English pattern, having a right wheel 
base of 11, 12, or 14 feet. To have placed a four-wheeled 
American bogie truck at each end of such a short carriage, 
would have added greatly to the weight of the carriages, by 
employing eight wheels to carry the load, where four would be 
ample, and the tendency to lateral movement inherent in the 
bogie system would be much felt ina vehicle of so short a 
length. 


It was at this time that the idea suggested itself to Mr. W. 
H. Mills, M. Inst., C. E., the General Manager of the line, to 
splice the carriages together in pairs and to make in this way 
one carriage about 45 or 48 feet long, with an American four- 
wheeled bogie truck at each end. 

The carriages built by the Ashbury Carriage Co., England, 
offered special advantages for this splicing together. The 
main frames, which are of rolled wrought iron, have been 
spliced or fished together with strong wrought-iron joint 
plates 3 ft. 6 in. long, well riveted, thus making each of the 
main frames in one continuous piece or girder. To assist 
in stiffening these frames, three tension or truss rods 144 inch 
in diameter have been placed and carefully adjusted under the 
carriages. The carriage bodies, which are of teak, have also 
been strongly bolted together at the sides and roof. A four- 
wheeled centre-pin bogie truck built by Gilbert, Bush & Co., 
Troy, N. Y., has been placed at each end of the carriage. In 
addition to the Westinghouse air-brake, which is fitted up on 
all the carriages of the Mexican Railway, one brake placed on 
the top of the carriage applies the brake-shoes, which are of 
iron, to all the eight wheels at once. 

The result of this splicing of two carriages twoxether has 
been a perfect success, and all those that have been thus 


shows that this change—and with it the adoption of the cast- 
iron chilled-disc wheel—has added to the safety of the passen- 
gers, and introduced an economy not only in the rolling stock, 
but in the maintenance of way, and that it also reduces the en- 
gine power necessary to take a train over the road. 

Mr. Mills tells me he took Mr. Crawley, the contractor for the 
line, on his recent visit to Mexico, into the city over a long dis- 
tance in one of these cars at the.rate of 45 to 50 miles an hour, 
Mr. Crawley confessing that he had never before ridden in a 
car that run so steadily and smoothly. 

I am informed that on the ‘‘ Cumbres,” the difficult part of 
this line of railway, there are a few places where the engineer 
had to introduce gradients of 1 in 20—264 feet per mile—and, 
what is worse, combine this terrible gradient with a minimum 
curve of 325 feet radius, one of these places occurring on 4 
bridge 300 feet above the bottom of the ravine. 

W. W. Evans. 


The Kingsbury Coupon Again. 
MARIETTA, PITTSBURGH & CLEVELAND RAILWAY COMPANY. 
Mazzerra, O., December 8, 1873. 
To THE EpIToR oF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

In inviting criticisms, suggestions and objections to, as 
well as discussion upon the merits (if any) of what I may call 
the Kingsbury Coupon, through your columns, I had hoped that 
the subject matter of what I have received privately might have 
been given to the public to elicit a decided expression from 
some of my seniors who have “ seen longer service” in the pas- 
senger business and are more fully acquainted with the needs of 
the travelling public. While some have stated objectionable fea- 
tures, it has been unanimously admitted that the cor.pon has 
the merits claimed for it, and co-operation has been granted 
very cordially by all of whom I have asked it, to solve the prob- 
lem by a thorough practical test for the Marietta, Pittsburgh 
& Cleveland Railway. Since therefore you have extended me 
a cordial welcome, I will continue to run my single track line 
of discussion, gong through a siding when necessary to meet 
and pass objections which I may be unable to meet on the main 
track on my rights. 

I claim for it: 

I. Universality—subject to the friendly co-operation of con- 
necting lines beyond common centers; whose interests I main- 
tain are mutual. 











treated are now by far the easiest and smoothest running car~ 


at present in use ; but what matters it if, an agent selling 100 
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THE MEXICAN RAILWAY. 


tickets, those to the same station are not in consecutive or- 
der? He reports the various stations and the number to each 
in his day’s sales, showing day’s sales to be 100 tickets, Form 
—, From 0 to 100, , the coupons verifying his report. The 
present ‘‘ check on the agent” remains in both systems. 

“0. B.” fires a broadside (good-naturedly) in parting at 
what is, in my case, not vulnerable, viz.: ‘‘ novelty of idea.” 

I am free to confess that when I first thought of my coupon 
(although having had some connection with that “‘ preadamite 
road”) I was not aware that the ticket had even an “ imme- 
diate connection ” use, as my Garden City friend has since ex- 
hibited by a much handsomer sample than mine. [Let me 
speak a good word for him, that his half loaf may be eaten; but 
being as hungry as all have admitted to be, why not surround 
my whole loaf ?} 

While granting the idea to have been conceived by Cesar, 
and 

«I du believe that I should give 
Wat's his’n unto Cesar,”’ 

I do claim the novel or other application of tae idea to a much 
wider sphere of usefulness than it has hitherto enjoyed, by my 
attachment of the alphabetical numbered list of stations on the 
terminal road, with the local rates set opposite (or cut rate where 
such station is a competing point); such list before use having 
been carefully overlooked (or furnished by the General Ticket 
Agent of such terminal road). 

Another correspondent objects ‘“‘that some roads require 
the destination-to assist in arriving at value of proportions 
where same is based upon a division of competitive rates.” 

This seems to me an arbitrary claim, and should not obtain 
for the following reasons: 

ist. I send a sample of each form I put on sale to each gen- 
eral ticket agent who is represented by a coupon of that form, 
giving on each coupon its proportion. 

2d. The rate from the initial point to the given center has 
been established by parties in interest. 

$d. The rate over the terminal road does not affect the rev- 
enue of the other railroads represented (hence should not be 
required by them) so long as the station on such terminal 
road is not a competing point. Where it is a competing point, 
it is either a center (by my plan), or else the rate named on the 
alphabetical list is the established competitive raie, instead of 
the local. 





Il. Accommodation—realizing most fully the American idea 


Let me illustrate by the rate from Marietta to Peoria: 
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Marietta to Columbus acc eesea resets sseree scenes $3.10 | 


Columbus to Peoria, via. T. P. & W. (established)............... 14.05 


TREONGR .crccccccccccccaccccsccccnsccccscccccccccccncccces Gl T.40 
Marietta to Columbus (as before) established.................. $3.70 
Columbus to Chicago (established) .............-.ceceeeeceecees 10.50 
Chicago to Peoria, via. C. R. I. & P. (local)..............0+ 5.25 

NER aac dbhtadagasamsenesingssesscden ccseeescsandceces cei 

Now, instead of making Chicago my center for Peoria busi- 
ness, I should make Peoria itself a center with the established 
rate, or else enter on my C. R. I. & P. list not the local rate, 
$5.25, but a cut rate, $3.55. 

In glancing at objections, where entertained, J have tried 
to exhibit a practicable solution. 

As all my correspondents, without exception, have expressed 
the desire to see realized what I claim, and to find relief from 
the manifold forms, Iam more than ever assured that the de- 
sired relief can be attained by the hearty co-operation of those 
mutually interested (and are we not all?) in largely increasing 
travel by affording such facilities and conveniences as guides 
to the uninitiated, that they may find it so easyto make the 
first trip “‘to and fro through the earth” as to find renewed 
pleasure in repeated patronage of our various railway lines— 
and this, too, in the near future, before it shall be accounted 
felony by the new Ohio Constitution for one of us to render 
the public a service. J. A. KinasBury. * 

NEW SAMPLE OF KINGSBURY COUPON. 


Issued by Mar., Pitts. & Cleve. Railway Co.| 














MARIETTA 


TO 


SAMPLE. 
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M&P, PC&SL, LOCAL. 
Form 38. 
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Issued by Mar., Pitts. & Cleve. Railway Co. 


MARIETTA T 


ONLY ON PRESENTATION OF THIS TICKET WITH CHECKS 
ATTACHED, AND NAME Or DESTINATION WITH- 
OUT ALTERATION OR ERASURE. | 
If the Checks belonging to this Ticket are detached, or desti- 
nation has been altered or erased, they will not be received for 





Station written below, on P., C. 
& St. L. Railway. 


| 





passage. 

aa Conductors are required to detach from this Ticket and 
take up the Checks over their respective roads. The Conductor 
pel the end of the route will take up this Ticket as well as the 


over this road. 
J. A. KINGSBURY, 
General Ticket Agent. | 
Issued by Mar., Pitts. & Cleve. Railway Co.) 
PITTS., CINCINNATI & ST. LOUIS R. W. 


NEW COMERSTOWN to 











| By such train as stops at such station: 
M&P, PC&SL. 


This Check is not good if detached- from the Ticket 
signature and contract, nor if destination has 
been 


tered or erased. 
Local on P., C. & St. L. By. | 








Form 38. 
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Issued by Mar., Pitts. & Cleve. Railway Co. | 
MARIETTA & PITTSBURGH R. R. 


| 
MARIETTA | 
NEW COMERSTOWN. | 
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M&P, PC&SL. 


This Check is not good if detached from the Ticket 
bearing signature and contract. 





SAMPLE. 





Local on P,, C.& 8.1L. R’y.| Form 38. 











ABRIDGED ALPHABETICAL NUMBERED LIST OF STATIONS AND THEIR 
LOCAL RATES ON TERMINAL ROADS, TO BE USED WITH KINGSBURY 
COUPON. 


[FORM 38.} 
P., ©. & ST. L. R. W. 






Local fares 
Tn oe yee ey eT Ee re eT fT 
16—Columbus - 290 
18—Coshucton. 55 
19—-Dennison.... 65 
21—Dresden Junction 1 00 
46—Newark ... 1 15 
57—Pittsburgh. 3 50 
68—Stoubenville.... .ccccccccccces sees cocccees 2 00 








Locomotive Reports—What is Essential to their Value. 


CenTRAL Pactric RarRoap. 
San Francisco, December 3, 1873, 
To THE Epitor OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 
In your issue of November 22 you publish an article on 


‘Uniformity of Locomotive Reports” and also a report of a | 


committee appointed to devise some plan for the same. The 
question is one that has had a great amount of consideration, 
but is as yet as far from a desired ultimatum as ever. My 
ideas are that a uniform method of making locomotive reports 
can be of no benefit, except as used in comparison with other 
roads. The results demanded in order to make reports uni- 
form can be arrived at; but when attained are the questions to 
be determined ot importance enough to justify the trouble and 
expense? . 

A uniform metzod of computing mileage, and also keeping 


the accounts, so far as dollar and cents, and the proper dis- | 
tribution of the same are concerned, could easily be adopted | 
but the knotty points neither begin nor end with this result. 

For correct comparisons the foliowing are some of the points | 
to be considered and to be of any practical value must be em- | 
bodied in our monthly reports, viz., size, kind, weight and con- | 
dition of engines; fuel consumed, properly classified as to quali- 
ty with fuel used on other roads; speed of trains,grades and cur- 
vatures, climate, condition of iron, maximum amount of steam 
cairied, ete., etc. Taking it for granted that all these points 
could be reduced to a practical basis, for the sake of compari- 
son, the question of cars and tonnage hauled is one that must 
enter largely into the proposition, and how can this best be 
determined ? 

Upon roads of even grades the number of cars hauled and 
the tonnage carried could be easily arrived at, while on other 
roads,—as our own, for instance, where on every division on 
the road but two engines are maintained as helpers that per- 
form no other service but to help trains over the grades,—a 
difficulty presents itself. To give the train engine credit for 
hauling her train from home to destination, after having been 
** pushed” or ‘* helped” over the hardest portion of her run, 
would seem hardly right. 

Again : Ifan engine starts with 30 loaded cars, and during 
her run have 40 empty and 10 loaded, and finally make her des- 
tination with 15 cars, part empty and part loaded, how can 
the average number of cars she has hauled be arrived at? and 
when the number of cars has been arrived at, how are we to 
get at the tonnage the engine has hauled without ready refer- 
ence to conductors’ reports and way bills, and a great addition 
to our clerical force, which is always an objection? Assuming 
that we had all these points, how could such explanations as 
would be necessary be made on our monthly reports? I will 
instance another run on this road. An engine leaves Sacra- 
mento with a train of 54 freight cars, hauling them with ease 
22 miles to Rocklin and the foot of the hill. This train is then 
‘made up” into three trains of 18 cars each, and two engines 
coupled on to each train, and is hauled in this way over the 
mountain 97 miles to Truckee, so that five engines in addition 
to the one that started with the train from Sacramento are 
necessary to do the work. Now how many cars, without much 
fine figuring, is the engine running out of Sacramento entitled 
to for her whole run? 

These points can be correctly gotten at, and while I can see 
how a uniformity in our reports might be of great advantage 
as an aid in determining the question as to whether one road 
was doing as well or better than another, I can’t see how such 
uniformity can be brought about without considering the 
questions above ; and that brings us back to the start, i. e., 
after all has been attained, are the questions to be determined 
of importance enough to justify the trouble and expense ? 

That any benefits may be derived from questions of this 
kind it is necessary to keep them before the public, and I hope 
others interested will give us their ideas through the medium 
of your valuable journal. C. A. Grow, 

Auditor Motive Power and Machinery Department, 





European Freight Tariffs. 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 502.] 


These are sufficient to confirm the opinion which has already 
been expressed in the course of the observations, so complete 
and profound, presented by M. Moussette, in his “Inquiry into 
the Management and Construction of English Railroads,” viz.: 
that in general the English tariffs are noi lower than those 
in Germany, but in a great many cases are much higher. 

A further comparison with the usual tariffsin North Ger- 
many shows that the English local tariff rates, on which compe- 
tition has the least influence, are notably higher, while for short 
distances they are extraordinarily high; and also that between 
the rates for the different classes there is a far greater margin 
thanin Germany. By the local tariff of the Great Eastern, for 
example, the relation between units of different classes is as 
1to 7%, while on the Prussian railroads at the utmost it 
would be as 1 to 5. 

So also the coal tariff of the Great Northern, which of all the 
roads terminating in London has the largest coal traffic, 
shows that even the minimum rate of 34d. per ton per mile for 
distances of 200 miles is not sensibly lower than the North 
German “ pfennig ” tariff (0.88 cent per ton per mile, with fixed 
charges of 30 cents per ton), considering that the English 
shipper must supply cars, for which the road pays no rent. 
In fact, taking the pfennig tariff and deducting one cent per 
axle per mile for rent, going and returning, the rate for 200 
miles is only 0.82 cent per ton per mile. or short distances, 
onthe contrary, the English tariff is —_ than the tariff of 
North Germany. Thus ata distance of 46 miles, including the 
fixed charges and erry the rent of cars, the pfennig 
tariff gives 1.3 cents, while the English tariff is 2.3 cents per 
ton per mile. 

e do not consider it necessary to dwell upon these ques- 
tions of detail, nor to make a special study of the private 
rates; although they are very extensively ~ goo and show 
still lower rates than the preceding (for coal transported by 
extra trains). But these tariffs are usually based upon special 
circumstances and local considerations. For us, therefore 
they afford only a very subordinate interest, just as the special 
tariffs made in Germany—that for the transportation of rails 
in transit, for example—can have no general application, 





The foregoing remarks show that, in an economical point 
of view, we ought to be satisfied with the rates which we en- 
joy in Germany.a Generally they are moderate in amount, | 
increase but slightly for short distances and for the higher | 
classes, and, especially, there is a great uniformity of rates on | 
the different roads; and thus in the broadest sense they minis- | 
ter to the public interest. And it must be added that this re- 
sult has been reached less by the operation of competition than 





| 
| 
| 

a The normal rates for local tiaffic on the Westphalian State Rail- 
road, adopted also for the interchange of traffic with most of the | 
North German railroads, are as follows per ton per mile. Express | 
| freight pays double these prices: 





Chass Li.ccssce cave 4.4 per cent. 
(3: ae : Plus 12.2 cents of fixed charges, di- 
coeds RE vided between the forwarding and 
Class I12D.......18 « receiving station. 
E.. 1.3 
Wes 1.3 66 Plus 15 ts of fixed ch 
G.. 11 “ us 15 cents of fixed charges. 





Besides this tarift there are various special and exceptional tariffs, 
notably the “ pfennig tarid’’ of one pfennig per centner per German | 
mile (0.88 cent per ton pei mile-, wila > fixed charge of 14 cents per 
ton, for shipments to the an )::t.of at teast ten tons of coal, ore, cin- 
ders, gypsum, guano, paviug -\ones, ballast, etc.—AUTHOR’s NoTE. 





——— the influence of the Government, which, partly by the 
reduction of rates on the roads managed by itselt, partly 
through other measure-, has brought about a continual de. 
crease of rates. Thus we have already reached a limit, in the 
lowest rates, which concerns nearly the income of the rail- 
roads, and any further reduction, without a corresponding re- 
duction in working expenses, will endanger the interest on the 
cost of the roads.b 

How far this is already the case with the ‘‘ pfennig tariff” 
which has been introduced on the Prussian railroads for coal] 
traffic may be seen from the following: 

In the transportation of coal over mountain roads ¢ 
with long grades of 52.8 feet per mile, where the performance 
of six coupled engines, with 120 pounds steam pressure 
cylinders of 18% inches diameter and 24% inches stroke, 
even in favorable weather only amounts to the hauling of 
50 axles (exclusive of two axles for the caboose) at 11,000 
pounds per axle, on account of the lighter performance in 
unfavorable weather and of the difficulty of always securing 
full loads, it can scarcely be estimated at more than 45 axles 
carrying 11,000 pounds each on the average. If we consider 
that freight passing on its way over such lines and charged 
according to the pfennig tariff pays but 0.72 cent per ton per 
mile, since the terminal charges go only to the lines on which 
the freight is shipped or received, we see that the receipts of 
a train of 250 tons of coal are about $1.80 (gold) per mile, 
which is reduced to one-half, or 90 cents, in view of the fact 
that the train usually returns empty. 

Now these receipts correspond, according to the statistics of 
the Prussian railrgads for 1868, to an average pean 
of 1.84 cents per axle _ mile—an expenditure which rises to 
2.2 cents when renewals and repairs of rolling stock and road 
are included. For 45 plus 2=47 axles, the expense,therefore, ig 
$1.034% per train mile, and is not even. wholly covered by the 
receipts. So the relative lengths of grades to levels, and 





b What the author says of the German freight rate may be applied 
with no less reason to the Belgian State rates. 

These tariffs have passed through a series of phases curious to con. 
sider, if we would take account of the experiments to which the sys. 
tem of rates has been and still is subjected in order to reach the re. 
sult most advantageous in the industrial and railroad point of view, 

The first tariff properly so called for the transportation of freight 
dates from August 1, 1846, before which time the State contented it. 
self with renting out its cars. The rates per ton per mile of this 





tariff suffered the following chang ively: 

First class. Second class. Third class, 
1840 ....cccccccccccccceces 6 Cents 4.2 cents 3.6 cents 
GAD. ...ccccccccccccccsece 6 « 4.5 “ 3 « 
1845 (car-load)...........- 5.4 « 4.2 « eee 
1846 (less than car-load).. 6 ss 45 % 3.6 « 


The first serious attempt at reduction was made in 1848. This re. 
auction was made by abolishing all classification for freights in quan- 
tities greater than 220 pounds, and adopting a rate of 3 cents per ton 
per mile (the currency gold and the ton of 2,205 pounds), and a fixed 
charge of 18.6 cents per ton. 

It is interesting, in order to measure the progress made since this 
first experiment, to know that this uniform rate per mile is precisely 
the maximum rate of our present tariffs. 

With the object of introducing a new reduction of rates, we re- 
turned to classification in 1853, and the following rates per mile were 
established for heavy goods (1,100 pounds or more): 


WUE CARRS sn cviccccccccccecccccocaseccnieeccesessscceceesss ones 3 cents 
NL 55 ccavcucss shoakuteenesesweoqueseen acess acee 24 “ 
Third class.......... ee ne Pee re eee 18° « 


The first trial of a tariff decreasing with the distance was made 
January 1, 1861, for certain heavy freights (coal, pig iron, lime, paving 


stones). This tariff was as follows: 

For 4634 miles Or les ....- .sscecesceecccceeces .--1.8 cents per mile. 
For 46% to 96 miles there was added...............0.3 “ 
For 99.2 miles the entire rate was. . es oa “ 


—and 18.6 per ton was added as a fixed “charge. ; 


On the ist of January, 1862, this tariff was extended so as to cover 
all third-c’ass freight (bricks, limestone, flux, sand, etc.) February 1, 
the application of the differential system was made to second-class 
treight. These rates were: 


For 46% miles or less .... ........ee0sseeee- 2.4 cents per ton per mile. 
From 46% to 84 miles there was added..... oo - as 
—and there was a fixed charge of 18.6 cents per ton. For 87 miles 
the rate became, including the fixed charge, 1.8 cents per ton per 
mile. 


On the ist af January, 1863, the same principle was extended to 
first-class freight by the pu-lication of the following rates: - 
1814 miles or less... -.1.8 cents per ton per mile. 
22 miles OF MOTE 2... 20 ccccccccccscccsceces ig «6 “6s “ 
—plus a fixed charge of 18.6 cents per ton. 


June 10, 1864, these experiments resulted in an important reform: 
a tourth class was created for heavy freight, ranked in Germany in 
the category of the “ pfennig tariff,’ and the differential rates were 
adopted for the three last classes, preserving for the first the charge 
of 3 cents tor all distances. The benefit of the differential rates was 





- not extended to goods of this class until 1865. Below is the sche- 


dule of September 1, 1865, which preserved, for the three last classes, 
the rates of the schedule of June 10, 1864: 


Up to 4644 miles.......3.0 cents per ton per mile 
From 4644 to 93 there 


First Class, WAS REESE... ccccocce 24 “ “ss 
From 93 to 124 ther 
Per load of 4 tons. was added...........1.8 ¢ “6 “ 


For greater distances 
there was addcd.....1.2 * ss “s 
Second Class, fre to 46% miles....... 24 “s ss 


Per load of 4 tons. For greater distances 


there was added.....0.6 “ “ “ 


p Up to 4634 miles....... 16 « ss ss 

Third Class, For greater distances 
Per load of 5 tons. (” there was added,....0.3 « «“ “ 
Up to 31 miles......... 12 * ss “ 

Fourth Class, From 31 to 4644 there 
was added........... 09 “ se 

Per load of 5 tons. | For greater distances 


there was added..... 0.3 « “ “ 


a fixed charge of 18.6 cents per ton being added in all cases. 
The slowness of increase of traffic soon led the Government to 
raise, ina certain measure, the rates of this extremely hberal tariff. 
The following is the schedule of February 1, 1868, which is still in 
force on the lines of the Belgian Government: 


(Up to 463¢ miles ......3.0 cents per ton per mile. 
First Class. From 464, to 93,add....2.4 « “ “ 
From 93 to 124, add....1.8 « “ “ 
Per load of 5 tons. — __ distances, 
DE nnccs sooncencossehe 
( Up to 4644 miles........2.4 
Second Class. From 4644 to 7744, add.1.2 « “ “ 
Per load of 5 mut For greater distances, 


BAG. .cecccccccccceces 0.6 « bad es 


Up to 4634 miles........1. 
From 46% to 62, add...0. 
From 62 to 7754, add....0. 
Per load of 5 tons. | For greater distances, 

{| ad ivenbeos 


s ee “ td 
Third Class. ; 


From 46% to 62, add...0.6 “ “ 
For greater distances, 


add 0.3 « es es 


Up to 4644 miles........1.2 * “ “ 
Fourth Class. 
Per load of 5 tons. 


And a fixed charge of 18.6 cents per ton.—NoTE BY THE BELGIAN 
TRANSLATOR. 


c On the 10% miles between Paderborn ana Althofen, which with 
the exception of three short levels has an unbroken ascent of 52.8 feet 
per mile, and for the most part eonsists of curves of 3,084 feet radius, 
net loads of 275 tons (of 2,000 pounds) are moved by engines oi this 
kind at a speed of 9.4 miles per hour, in favorable weather; in un- 
favorable weather, however, the load falls to three-fourths of this 
amount, and even then the time allowed is not always sufficient.— 
AUTHOR’s NOTE. 
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the amounts, usually limited, of return freights are the only 
circumstances which can reduce the deficit of 13% cents per 
mile and produce an excess of receipts sufficient to pay the in- 
terest on the capital invested. Now such a result can be 
counted upon only in exceptionally favorable cirommstances. 
For, even if we admit that the cost of construction of a line 
with heavy grades does not exceed the very moderate sum of 
$90,000 (gold) per mile, and accepting an interest of 5 per 
cent., the remuneration of the capital requires daily net re- 
ceipts of $12.33 per mile. This calculation, based upon official 
statistics, shows evidently that in the case of lines with grades 
over which the carrying is done at the rate of 0.72 cent per 
mile, with no share of the terminal charges, the limit at which 
transportation can be done has not only been reached but ex- 
ceeded already. Itis the same with the application of the 
fennig tariff, with terminal charges, for short distances. In 
1968 the ton of coal or coke wae moved, on the average, 
On the Saarbruck Railroad...............0.sceseee 134{ miles 
On the Berg & Mark Railroad.................... .. 27% miles 


Notwithstanding the apparently high rate of terminal 

charges, (25 cents gold per ton of 2,000 pounds) the rate per 
ton per mile obtained by estimating these expenses is : 
a. On the Saarbruck Railroad. ................cese0. 2.5 cents 
b. On the Berg & Mark Railroad.................... 1.6 cents 
and these figures give as the gross product of a car of 22,000 
pounds capacity 

a. $3.66 gold per trip. 

db. $4.93 ce “ “ce 


We are not supplied with the necessary statistics for com- 
paring these receipts with the corresponding expenses, since 
on distances so short local circumstances have a special influ- 
—< the working expenses. 

en we reflect, however, that in very many cases these 
short hauls are not over one continuous line, but include the 
transfer from a branch line to another line; when we consider 
further that every car is withdrawn from the running stock 
nearly a day at the shipping and at the receiving station, that 
every car must be switched into and out of the train, run up- 
on the siding for unloading, andin returning (generally empty) 
must be treated in the same way; finally, when we consider 
the extensive and costly side-tracks at coal stations, the great 
number of engines and men which are requisite for the 
switching service, we believe we may affirm, even without defi- 
nite statistics, that even for short distances a general reduc- 
tion of the fixed charges cannot be granted. The precedin 
coal tariff of the Great Northern Railroad serves as proof o 
this. Notwithstanding the furnishing of cars by the shippers, 
it begins with the rate of 1% cents per ton (2,000 lbs.) per 
mile and a terminal charge of 104% cents; and Pa~ in 
England transportation for short distances, and with good 
reason, costs considerably more than in Germany. 

We must therefore accept as the result of the preceding in- 
vestigation that the “ pfennig tariff” (0.72 cent per ton of 
2,000 Ibs. per mile), with terminal charges of two thalers per 
100 centners (25 cents per 2,000 or gives a suitable return 
only in case of favorable lengths of haul and favorable grades, 
and that therefore the extended application of tariff for coal, 
and on certain systems of lines for rock salt, gpysum, etc., 
should be fully appreciated. 

Nevertheless we see many attempts made recently d to 
have the pfennig tariff established generally by legislative or 
executive enactment, for all distances, and whether the trans- 
portation is done by one or several companies, for coal, coke, 
timber, stone, ores, salt, manure, pig iron, or other similar 
freight, avoiding as much as possible accessory charges, and 
with the fixed charge not exceeding 124% cents per ton of 
2,000 pounds; or, in a word, that all heavy freights shall be 
earried by the pfennig tariff, with a simultaneous reduction 
of the existing terminal charges to one half. 

According to the Prussian railroad statistics, e atleast 75 per 
cent. of the total tonnage would have to be transported at this 
reduced pfennig tariff, and the consequence would be a ve 
marked reduction of the receipts, and the decrease of several 
per cent. in the dividends. 

Although the above proposition has had no result, and 
although it has been shown by proper authority that the con- 
stitution of the North-German Confederation does not author- 
ize it to compel the railroads to reduce their tariffs, that at 
this trme there is no necessity for the further reduction which 
was demanded, and finally that such a reduction of rates for 
all distances is not rational, still attempts of the same kind at 
reducing rates are sure to be repeated ; and it is certainly not 
@ superfiuous precaution to take a determined attitude to- 
wards these attempts. 

If the mines and mining industry, from which almost exclu- 
sively these movements come, were really in so precarious a con- 
dition that an extension of the reduced rates should be made in 
their favor, as is often said in support of such reduction, and if 
in the management of railroads regard were had only to the 
profits of the shareholders, then perhaps it might be a question 
whether, in order to support mining and industry, the rail- 
roads should not reduce their rates even below cost, and the 
State protect them from suffering from such action by a guar- 
antee of interest, or otherwise. 

Fortunately we are far enough from such principles, which 
once applied to the railroads, in a similar manner might find 
application to mining and iron manufacturing, in favor of 
other branches of industry, and of agriculture especially. 

In 1868 the total receipts of the Prussian railroads amounted 
to $67,368,256, and those of the mines and metallurgical works to 
$134,285,467 for the same yearf. A comparison of these figures 
shows the superiority of the mines and furnaces over the rail- 
roads; so, if these es were to be generally accepted, 
perhaps the support of the railroads by the mines and metal 
industry—that is, by the reduction of the prices of coal and 
iron—could be justified quite as properly. 

If we inquire further wherein that monopoly of the railroads 
which is so often harped upon really consists, we will find that, 
strictly speaking, it is only of a theoretical nature; while the 
idea so vaunted by political economists, coming down from the 
early days of the railroad system—that of granting to third 
parties the conduct of transportation on their own account at 
a fixed toll for the road—as yet has not come into practice. 
Moreover, the constant action of the Government and the 
steady influence of competition have confined to so narrow 
limits the evil consequences which a railroad monopoly could 
have that it appears quite questionable, in view of the exist- 
ing low and uniform rate, whether further reductions of the 
rates may not be left to competition alone. And properly 
there remains to the railroads only this monopoly: to secure 
and to extend to a greater and greater extent continually, the 
great material and intellectual advantages which result frora 

d Proceedings of the Prussian Landtag. Report of the Committee 
on Commerce and Industry, March 6, 1869.—AUTHOR’s NoTE. 





e In the year 1868, the amount transported of coal and coke and 
freight of the cheapest classes was 85.4 per cent. of the total tonnage 
of freight.—AuTHOR’s NOTE. 


f According to the official statistics of mining industries in the 
Prussian nation, in the year 1868, there were obtained : 


25,004,685 tons of coal of the value of.............. $28,978,782 
G20ne * Bella (§**  *  eisanduiasanes 3,590, 
4,270,546 ‘* ores, slates, salt, of the value of.... 12,301,527 
1,353,677 “ cast iron “ sd 26,193,821 

722,966 “ wrought iron o «s see» 80,894,174 
134,594 “ steel « - eeee 13,304,134 
172,943 ‘* zinc, lead, copper and other metals, 
CEG WN Ghee cc ivzsewdcstnnsas 19,522,485 
Total. . 37,821,966 tons of a value Of.......csececeeeee os +++$134,285,467 





aay increase and improvement in the means of transporta- 
ion, 

But for this there is needed the co-operation of a, 
which, on account of the increased demand for railroad ex- 
tensions and other undertakings, can be attracted only by as- 
sured and satisfactory profits. 

A general reduction of the profits of railroads would thére- 
fore only serve to check the flow of capital into new railroad 
enterprises. 

Seeing, then, that a reduction of rates in favor of mineral 
and metal products would check the development of railroads, 
and so exercise indirectly an unfavorable influence on mining 
and metallurgy; and considering, further, that with the pres- 
ent rates, on railroads which do not form main lines of traffic, 
a long time is required to reach the point where full interest is 
earned on the capital invested, we may accept itas a principle 
that in the future any considerable reduction of rates can occur 
only with a corresponding reduction of working expenses. 

o slight obstacle to the further reduction of the pfennig 
tariff in connection with the ordinary terminal charge is 
formed by the practice hitherto, with a few exceptions, univer- 
sally followed, of using this tariff for each single car-load, with- 
out reference to the total quantity. 

If the natural criterion, the expenses, is admitted as the 
foundation for fixing rates, then it is evident that when coal, 
etc., are shipped in regular extra trains of a fixed size, the ex- 

enses at both terminal stations and on the road also will be 

he lowest possible; also the terminal expenses for two or 
more cars which are dispatched at the same time from one 
station for another will be at a less rate than for a single car. 
Moreover when larger quantities are shipped there is a certain 
reduction of the expenses for the reason that the expense of 
the shipment per mile includes not only the working expense 
per axle mile, but also the interest on a corresponding portion 
of the capital invested. 

The English railroads have got over this difficulty by re- 
ducing the rates to the shipper according to the amount 
shipped by him yo, and in view of the mercantile basis of 
English tariffs, it cannot be denied that there is a certain pro- 
priety in this principle. 

Aside from the constant efforts of all roads to limit as far as 
possible the expenditures of all kinds in the technical and ad- 
ministrative departments, there is only one method of reducing 
expenses which is of special importance—the completest pos- 

ible utilization of the road and rolling stock. 

With regard to the utilization of the power of locomotives, it 
is hardly necessary to enlarge upon it, since in Germany ,the 

rinciple is generally followed to make the freight trains as 

arge as possible, but to allow them only a low speed of about 
14 miles per hour. And aside from the performance of the lo- 
comotives, it depends entirely on the conditions ot the grades 
as to how far economy in working can be increased by a bet- 
ter utilization of the motive power. 

But with regard to the utilization of the freight cars, there is 
still a wide field open for improvement, as a glance at the Prus- 
sian railroad statistics show; for. according to these, in the year 
1868 each axle of a baggage or freight car travelled on an av- 
erage only 10,264 miles, or 28 miles per day, with an average 


es of only 3,750 pounds, or 41.2 per cent. of the maximum 
oad. 


With regard to the number of miles run, this average has 
grown somewhat more favorable from year to year, however, 
since the average performance of each car axle in the year 
1859 was only 8,400 miles, or 2234 miles per day, stillthe above 
performance of 28 miles per day is so small that the most 
earnest attention should be given to attempts to increase this 
service. This object can be attained —_ A? shortening the 
halts at stations, and by rapid loading an oading at the ter- 
minal stations and by making close connections of trains on both 
lines at junction stations, since, as we have shown elsewhere, 
a greater speed of freight trains would have a trifling effect 
compared with the stops at stations, and moreover could not 
be obtained except at the cost of the motive power. 

In the latter direction the unions of connecting railroads 
have sought to stimulate a faster movement of cars by intro- 
ducing through coal and freight trains over long routes, with 
only short halts at the junction stations, and they have al- 
ready materially advanced this object; although not infre- 
quently certain instances, especially in transportation for 
— distances (as, for example, in the grain traffic from 

ungary tothe Rhine and the rail traffic in the opposite 
direction), show by the extremely light performance of the 
cars how much remains to be done in this direction. 

So far as the reduction of delays at terminal stations is con- 
cerned, especially with cars loaded with coal and other coarse 
freights, the railroads depend largely on the co-operation of 
the public, and we believe that material aid may be looked for 
from the mines and manufacturers sharing in the supplying 
of cars, and from a more convenient construction of the cars 
and the provision of chutes by which the unloading of cars 
may be rendered easier than heretofore. Whether, in addi- 
tion, the interest of the roads in a reduction of the stops 
at the stations may not_ be promoted bya reasonable charge 
for the time of cars, and whether other advantages should not 
be sought by an increase in the capacity of cars above the 
present maximum of 11,000 pounds per axle, may well deserve 
a more thorough investigation. 

Although in the carryirg of coal and other coarse freights 
any lessening of the cost depends chiefly on the quickness 
with which the cars can be put to use again. in which evidently 
the loading of the cars returning empty must not be left out 
of the account, still the full loading of cars must be kept in the 
foreground; since,although the capacity of 22,000 pounds per car 
is now generally introduced, and although cars of less capacity 
are already excluded from some railroads, there are still nu- 
merous special and exceptional tariffs which permit the shi 
ping of all kinds of coarse freights in quantities of 11, 
pounds. 

If, then, on various lines the car-load freights—such as pig 
iron, raw steel, blooms, scrap iron, old rails, ore, slag, gypsum, 

uano, paving stones, stone ballast, etc.—are carried in quan- 
ities of 11,000 pounds at the rate of 0.9 cent (gold) ton 
(of 2,000 pounds) per mile, with a fixed charge of 6h, cents 
er ton, it is —— to a utilization of only one-half of 
he car, when these freights are shipped in cars of 22,000 
pounds capacity. In this case the earnings are the same as if 


0.9 
22,000 pounds were carried at the rate of — = 0.45 cent per 
ton per mile. 

Since these car-load freights are usually shipped in larger 
quantities, and since it is of no special advantage to the public 
to dispatch these freights in quantities of 11 pounds; and, 
moreover, since the excess of rolling stock is rarely great 
ey oe to admit of sending out cars of 22,000 pounds capacity 
with loads of only 11,000 pounds, the bad effect of this conces- 
sion 1s much modified. Yet it is a notable feature of the 
present tariff system that at the very time when the applica- 
tion of the pfennig tariff to other heavy freights is declared in- 
admissible, the railroads ship partial loads of coarse freights 
at rates which, while nominally higher than the pfennig tariff, 
in reality are far lower. : 

Passing on to the covered cars, in the absence of any special 
statistics concerning the movement of these cars, we may con- 
clude that the results are similar; for with these the lon 
stops at stations are balanced by the longer trips which freigh 
loaded in covered cars usually makes. 

However, we have special information concerning the loads 
of covered freight cars which shows the whole extent of their 
imperfect utilization, The small load of 3,750 pounds with 
which, according to the Prussian railroad statistics, each axle 





is loaded on the average, of itself indicates the unfavorable 
utilization, but this appears still more gisringly when the 
loads of parcel cars are considered separa’ -. 

An interesting investigation, which was instituted on the 
Berg & Maerk Railr has shown’ that of 12,000 covered 
freight cars the average load was only 3,000 pounds. Since 
there are no grounds for regarding this result as exceptional, 
we are justified in drawing conclusions from it r the 
utilization of covered freight cars in general. though we 
admit that some relief may be had by refusing to seal up 
freight cars which are not fully loaded, and also by premiums 
to the employes for the increased utilization of cars, we shall 
yet be able to attain an effective remedy for so small a perform- 
ance of cars, and a corresponding reduction of the cost of 
transportation, only by a rational tariff based upon the actual 


cost. 

If the present tariff system is tried by the measure of actual 
cost, and the pfennig tariff is accepted as the utmost limit 
then we may accept it as a principle that ng car of 22,000 
pou capacity ought to return, whatever its load may be, at 
east 8 cents per mile ; or, in other words, that every car should 
be charged for according to its full capacity without reference 
to its load, at least when the minimum tariffis used. fh this 
way the oon inequalities pointed out in the present tariff 

whi 


system ch prevent the complete utilization of the cars, 
= come so evident that they could no longer be main- 
in 


A fuller investigation would confirm the principle that the 
cost of transportation diminishes with the distance, a ~y 4 
= which is so distinctly acknowledged in England, but in 

ermany only in —— cases, and without doubt it 
would also enable us to discover in what proportion the cost 
diminishes. 

The whole amount of freight carried in covered cars is not 
very great, but increases continually, and itis this kind of 
freight which has done most to complicate our system of 
charges, in classification as well as rates. An examination of 
the receipts from these freights would show that, aside from 
the few articles—such as grain, salt, etc.—which are carried in 
large quantities in covered cars, a great simplification in the 
other car-load rates might be made without affecting the re- 
ceipts. 
though we believe that the interest of the railroads de- 
mand that the existing tariff system should undergo a thor- 
—_ investigation for the sake of obtaining a rational 
= we do not agree to the opinion that a uniform rate mus 

charged for all goods which are transported at the same 
cost. We believe rather that this question has been solved 
already in a general way for freights i pe in open cars, 
by the introduction of the prmale Coste ‘or coal; since it is 
not possible to | all car-load freights at the pfennig tariff 
in open cars, nor all car-load freights at the grain tariff rate 
in covered cars. Indeed, the pr + for her reductions 
in the rates for those freights whose distribution is of the 


eatest importance to the prosperity of the country depends 
ry the Seeneyeation of Phe hi her rates for ® olher 
freights whose transportation is of less pressing importance. 


Considering the number of voices, among those who are 
especially concerned in the freight tariffs, which have been 
raised recently in favor of a reform of the existing tariff sys- 
tem: considering the extent of the freight traffic, which 
in 1868 on the Prussian railroads alone produced receipts of 
more than $44,000,000, and which demonstrates the impor- 
tance of the tariff system; considering finally the over- 
whelming tendency to extend more and more the reduction 
of rates, we believe that the time has come to subject this 
most my ye question to a general and thorough investiga- 
tion on the basis of the statistical information which has been 
accumulated, We do not doubt that in this — the ob- 
scurity which has covered the subject of tariffs hitherto ma 
be cleared away, and the right way be found to a reform whic 
will be of advantage to all parties concerned. 








The Position of Rail Joints. 





To THE Eprror oF THE RAImRoaD GAZETTE: 

In answer to the request of “M.” in your number of 29th 
November, I give a word in regard to suspended joints. To 
begin with, the joints are the weak points of track; the nearer 
you can get the joint in strength and stiffness to other parts 
of the rail, the more perfect, and the easier it is kept up. 
This strength depends on the s‘ze of the splices—which, asa 
general thing,—I think all will admit—are too light. The 
weaker the joint the nearer you come to the old chair, where 
each rail practically had to take care of itself, and it was one 
of the troubles of the road-master to keep his joints up, es- 
pecially in a wet time and on a “‘mud road.” The ordinary 
splice has a strength not to exceed 60 per cent. of the strength 
of rail. Some joints with heavy outside splice are claimed to 
give 90 per cent. With the last, on a well ballasted road, it 
makes little difference where the joint is. I question if one 
would be able to see any difference between the two positions. 
With the ordinary splices I am inclined to make a tie under the 
joint, unless it be on a heavy stone-ballasted road, where it 
might be desirable to take advantage of the spring of the 
rail to overcome the rigidity of the road-bed. But in this 
case the ties should be as close as they can be tamped. With 
steel rail—if it be notched—the tie must be under the joint, as 
the notch must be at the end ofthe rail, if we would not have 
our rail break. 

It is the theory of many, and I must acknowledge myself to 
have been among them, that with the joint between the ties 
we gain in elasticity, and thus prevent battering 
ends of rails. There are reasons for this, but it seems 
questionable if practice fully proves the correctness of the 
theory. This conclusion has been drawn from observing 
a well-ballasted road under a heavy traffic on both single 
and double track. On the double track, where rails have been 
laid with joints between rails, the track has moved forward 
four, six, and in one case, eignt feet, the joints of course 
being on and between the ties alternately; and yet it was dif- 
ficult to discover any variations in cost ef maintenance under 
different circumstances. 

The experience of others may differ, and equally with ‘* M.” 
I should be pleased to hear from others. x. 


Some Difficult Runs. 


During the great storm of December 5 somesf the Michigan 
roads experienced much trouble from fallen trees. A train on 
the Grand Rapids & Indiana was obliged to cut through 100 
trees between Traverse City and Clam Lake, 47 miles. the 
Jackson, Lansing & Saginaw a train was 12 hours runn 
from Otsego Lake to Wenona, 112 miles, having cut throug 
200 trees, one of which fell just in front of the locomotive, 
smashing the we yy and pilot. On the Detroit & Bay City 
a train cut through trees in the run of 110 miles, 80 of them 








in 15 miles. 
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made payable to Tur Rartroap Gazetre. Communications 
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Contributions.— Subscribers and others will materially as- 
sist us in making our news accurate and complete if they will 
send us early information of events which take place under 
their observation, such as changes in railroad officers, organi- 
zations and changes of companies, the letting, progress and 
completion of contracts for new works or important improve- 
ments of old ones, experiments in the construction of roads 
and machinery and in their management, particulars as to 
the business of railroads, and suggestions as to its improve- 
ment. Discussions of subjects pertaining to ALL DEPARTMENTS 
of railroad business by men practically acquainted with them 
are especially desired. Officers will oblige us by forwarding 
early copies of notices of meetings, elections, appointments, 
and especially annual reports, some notice of all of which will 
be published. 
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and in our news columns present only such matter as we con- 
sider interesting and important to our readers. Those who 
wish to recommend their inventons, machinery, supplies, 
financial schemes, etc., to our readers can do so fully in our 
advertising columns, but it is useless to ask us to recommend 
them editorially, either for money or in consideration of adver- 
tising patronage. 











THE RAILROAD YEAR. 





The year 1873 will long be a memorable one in the 
history of American railroads. Aside from the panic of 
the last quarter of the year, largely caused by railroad 
operations and peculiarly fatal to new railroad enterprises, 
the year has other features of interest to railroads. 

It has been, for instance, a year distinguished for the 
growth of the always more or less prevalent distrust and 
jealousy of railroads. This feeling was generated chiefly 
during the previous year probably, when an enormous 
production of corn in the upper Mississippi valley over- 
stocked the market and brought down the prices so low 
that often it would not pay to ship it to the consumer. 
When the farmer makes little or no profit in his business 
he is very likely to suspect that the carriers are making 
too great profits in their business. However, there is 
always a strong prejudice against railroads East as well as 
West, and in Europe, Asia and Africa as well as America ; 
and in this case the increased bitterness of the popular 
feeling has been promoted, or prevented from disappear- 
ing with its most immediate cause, by several causes. 











satisfied with very moderate returns; and the blindest and 
most prejudiced, who refuse to examine or believe any 


months have been compelled to see that a very large class 
of railroad investors are losing a great deal and making 
nothing. 

But the bitterness against railroads has been formu- 
lated in legislation in many States, and is likely to have 
effects which will last a long time. Some of this legisla- 
tion is probably wise ; but some of it is contrary to natural 
economical laws, and can only result in the disadvantage 
of both the community and the corporations in case the 
law is observed, or in the habitual neglect of the law, 
which is of itself a public misfortune. Such is the princi- 
ple which is aimed at in many laws, though perhaps ex- 
pressed definitely in none, of seeking to compel railroad 
companies to make all their charges in proportion to the 
cost of transportation to them, and always in the same 
proportion, so that of every dollar received for any kind of 
transportation the proportion of profit would be exactly 
the same. The laws, to be sure, do not by any means 
cover the whole ground, but the intent is seen in all those 
which require that the rate fora given distance shall al- 
ways be less than for a greater distance. This principle is 
embodied in the Illinois railroad law which went into effect 
last July, and even in the new Pennsylvania constitution, 
where it may do the State great evil ; and there seems to be 
a tendency to adopt it wherever a limitation of railroad 
charges is aimed at. 


Other important legislation of the year is the establish- 
ment of a Railroad Commissioner in Michigan, the passage 
of general railroad laws in New Jersey, Maine and Ver- 
mont; and among political movements concerning rail- 
roads should be mentioned the carrying of the California 
election by the candidates opposed to the Central Pacific 
Railroad, which has resulted in the choice of the leader of 
that opposition, Gov. Nelson Booth, to the United States 
Senate, with a colleague also opposed to that company. 
Since the last session of Congress, too, the Senate has had a 
Committee on Transportation travelling over the country 
and collecting information on the general subject; and 
evidently a strong effort will be made to get some laws 
through Congress for the purpose of regulating directly 
or indirectly the business of transportation. 


Abroad, an experiment of peculiar interest to Americans 
in the new English Railway Commission, whose powers 
are partly judicial, and much such as Mr. Charles Francis 
Adams, Jr. recommended in this country three or four 
years ago. It has been working only two or three months, 
and can hardly be said to have made a record yet. One of 
its members must be an expert in railroad business, and 
this one was General Manager of a railroad when appoint- 
ed ; another must be a learned lawyer : so the Commission 
forms a sort of special court for the trial of special cases. 

In this country railroad business to a very large extent 
onsists of railroad construction. This has been especially 
the case since the war, in which period of eight years we 
have constructed about 36,500 miles of railroad, which is 
a little more than half of the total mileage of the country. 
During the eight last years we have built as much railroad 
as during the preceding thirty-five, and four-fifths of this 
amount—two-fifths of all now completed in the country— 
has been built within the five years past, during which we 
have constructed 29,000 miles of new railroad—a work 
never equaled or approached in any other country. This 
extraordinary rate of progress reached its height in 1871 
and 1872, when we reported 7,222 and 7,364 miles respec- 
tively as the work of each year. It had become evident 
to thoughtful men that we had been overdoing this work 
long before the end of last year; and by that time, or 
shortly thereafter, it became also evident that we could no 
longer continue at the same rate, though there were those 
who boldly predicted the construction of 8,500 miles in 
1873. 


In the Ratzroap Gazette of April 19 of this year we 
published an editorial on this subject, the first sentence of 
which was: ‘It is beginning to be evident that we shall 





One of these is the disposition of the old political | not construct so many miles of railroad this year as we did 
parties to fall to pieces for lack of definite and | last, and probably very much less.” The weekly state- 


universally admitted 
people for 


objects, and 


the groping of | 
new principles as the foundation of | 


ments which we have published of the length of line con- 
structed show that the length this year is just about 


new political movements, and especially the efforts of am- one-half of the mileage constructed last year. We report 
bitious politicians to put themselves at the head of some | to-day 3,606 miles, and this will probably be increased by 


movement which may attract popular favor. Do their | 
best, they cannot draw out anything like enthusiasm on | 
old issues, which are chiefly settled, and to gain any nu- | 
merous and devoted following they must bring forward | 
some new question, or take advantage of and cultivate to | 
the utmost such questions as the events of the day make | 
prominent. Now‘we believe that, though farmers’ conven- | 
tions and associations are perhaps more numerous than | 
ever, an examination of their proceedings and resolutions | 
will show that they are neither so bitter nor so definite in | 
their charges against railroad companies as they were a 

year ago. Those who have examined the subject with a 
little care have discovered that, however burdensome rail- 


one or two hundred miles by work not yet completed or 
not reported. This is less than we have constructed 
since 1868, but more than the mileage of any previous year, 
and doubtless more rather than less than the country 
needed. It is an increase of about 5 per cent. o the mile- 
age at the end of 1872, while the increase was 12 per cent. 
in 1869, 13 per cent. in 1870, 13} per cent. in 1871, and 12} 
per cent. in 1872. This decrease can hardly be charged to 
the panic, but rather to the causesof the panic. The panic 
came too late to effect this year’s work very largely; it will 
have more effect on construction next year. We showed 
last August that the work done at that time was not much 
more than halfas great as the work completed by that date 





road charges may be to the community, railroad proprie- | in 1872. Doubtless the increase in mileage is quite as 
tors, on the average, do not get rich, but have to be | greatas the increase in traffic, though it is not in all cases 


coincident with such increase of traffic; but there has been 
an immense imcrease in capacity for traffic this year where 


statisties that have been collected, within the last few | there is no increase in mifeage, and this is one of the char- 


acteristic features of this year’s construction; that is, the 
important improvements of many old railroad lines which 
form great arteries of traffic and are crowded with business, 
These improvements we believe to be the most important 
railroad work of the year, and only regret that they have 
not been more extensive and complete. The third and 


fourth tracks of the New York Central & 
Hudson River and the Pennsylvania, the second 
tracks. of the Erie, the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne 
& Chicago, the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern 


and the Michigan Central, all of which have been begun, 
while some are near completion, will be of enormous advan- 
tage to the country, and if the financial difficulty shall de- 
lay their completion, it is very much to be lamented on 
that one account. The change of gauge of the Grand 
Trunk is an analogous improvement, and an important 
one, as are the completed bridges over the Niagara at Buf- 
fala, and over the Mississippi at Louisiana, as also the ap- 
proaching completion of the great St. Louis bridge, and, 
more than any, the opening of the Hoosac Tunnel. 

We hardly need speak of the numerous failures of rail- 
road companies, which were not infrequent in the first 
half of the year, and lately have been very numerous. 
These are mostly of new companies, and quite commonly 
result from inability to sell securities to meet the cost of 
extensions and improvements which have been paid for, or 
partly paid for, out of net earnings. But several roads 
which have been in operation over several years, and were 
supposed to have reached a secure position, have also failed 
to meet their engagements. Doubtless we shall have to 
announce more of them soon, as their coupons become due. 

The work of the year in transportation on the whole has 
not been unsatisfactory, so far as we have any returns. 
The earnings of the nineteen roads reported in our columns 
last week for the eleven months ending with November 
were not only large in the aggregate, but a little larger per 
mile than for the same months of 1872. The figures per 
mile are $8,660 in 1873 against $8,533 in 1872, the increase 
being 14 percent. There has been great unevenness in 
earnings, however, some old and well established lines 
showing a large decrease and some a large increase. The 
business of most roads carrying agricultural products is 
now large and promises to continue to be so. 


The consolidations and leases of railroad companies have 
been fewer, we think, than for many years previous. The 
lease of the Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati & Indian- 
apolis to the Atlantic & Great Western and that of the 
Northern Central to the Pennsylvania are perhaps the 
most important. The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy began 
to work the Burlington & Missouri River at the beginning 
of the year; the Wisconsin Central has leased the Milwau- 
kee & Northern and has since made some combina- 
tion with the Milwaukee & St. Paul. The Vermont Cen- 
tral lines have been turned over to a new corporation 
which acts as Receiver, and there have been, as usual, 
many leases of branch lines to the roads with which they 
connect. : 


There have been, perhaps, no great changes in the oper- 
ation and management of railroads during the year; such 
changes can hardly be made otherwise than slowly ; but 
there has been manifest a disposition towards reform great- 
er, we think, than ever before. This has been largely culti- 
vated by the various associations of railroad officers, which, 
even when they do not effect anything directly, at least 
cultivate the feeling that improvement is a duty and perse- 
verance in bad practices a disgrace. One really notable re- 
form, which the Chicago railroad managements have the 
credit of introducing, and which we had done something 
towards ourselves by earnest advocacy fora year or more 
before, is the abolition of free passes on nearly all the most 
important Western roads—a reform which is almost sure to 
spread. Another reform which has been attempted in good 
earnest, and which will soon be carried out if one or two 
important lines do not prevent it by refusing their co- 
operation, is the abolition of the payment of commissions 
on ticket sales, a practice which takes away several millions 
from the railroads yearly and gives neither them nor their 
customers anything in return. 


There has been, probably, less than the average of reck- 
less competition; but for about three months after the 1st 
of August freight rates westward from New York were 
‘*cut” wretchedly, and the income from this traffic during 
the busiest season of the year was probably not one-half 
of what it should have been. 

The first part of the year was notable for the extraordi- 
nary number of train accidents, traceable to the severity of 
the winter; but there seems to have been unusual freedom 
from such accidents in the last quarter, so that the average 
is perhaps not more unfavorable than usual—which is say- 
ing little enough. Our record for the year ending with 
November last showed 1,315 train accidents, by which 302 
persons were killed and 1,262 injured. The most serious 
accidents were the one at Richmond Switch, R. I., where a 
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train ran into a stream, the bridge having been washed 
away bya dam breaking loose; and the terrible butting 
collision near Lemont, Ill, the direct result of disobedi- 
ence of orders. 

The year ends with the stagnation of certain kinds of 
traffic caused by the panic, a necessary but most uneco- 
nomical economy in repairs and improvements caused by 
the great difficulty in obtaining money, almost a total cessa- 
tion of work on new lines except the finishing of contracts 
let, a failure to pay the interest on bonds of 
the newer lines.so common as to make it next to impossible 
to borrow more money for similar enterprises, and, we 
think, a disposition to make economical reforms such as 
could hardly have appeared in more prosperous times. 
There is a large amount—on the whole, probably,an unusu- 
ally large amount—of work in the country for the railroads 
to do during the coming year, and there is little prospect 
that there will be any considerable addition to the mileage 
which must do it. However, many of the new lines will 
have hardly got to work fairly before next year, and many 
lines will doubtless find their business seriously dis- 
turbed by the competition of their new neighbors, which, 
not getting enough to support themselves, may in some 
cases easily get enough to take away the support of their 
older neighbors. 





THE PATHOLOGY OF ASSOCIATIONS. 








It is said that before Americans undertake to do anything 
in which more than two or three persons are engaged, they 
almost invariably first appoint a President, Secretary and 
Treasurer. The capacity for organization which is so 
marked a characteristic, although sometimes amusing, is, 
as De Tocqueville pointed out many years ago, in his ex- 
cellent book on this country, a very important element in 
our democratic government, and has done much to develop 
the resources of this country. The influence or rather 
the results of this capacity for organized effort, are seen in 
the facility with which railroad companies are formed, the 
work projected and constructed, and the roads operated. The 
officers and men all fall into their places quite naturally, 
and although in many cases the management of the affairs 
of such corporations is open to criticism, yet the power of 
organizing and of working under the organization is none 
the less marked. This capacity for uniting is found in 
nearly all classes of our people, and almost all trades, pro- 
fessions, arts and sciences have their associations intended 
‘‘to advance the interests” of those thus united. Our 
readers are nearly all familiar with the societies which have 
been formed to discuss and consider the various branches 
of “railroading.” The Master Mechanics’ and the Car 
Builders’ associations, The Railway Association of Ameri- 
ca, the Eastern Railroad Association, the Ticket and 
Freight Agents’ associations, the Civil Engineers’ Society, 
the Civil Engineers’ Club of the Northwest, the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers, and the Conductors’ Asso- 
ciation. Now all of these have some object, more or less 
definite, in view. It is true that it happens often that the 
object is not one of sufficient importance to require a society 
to accomplish what is aimed at, and frequently the work 
which is undertaken by such organizations could be much 
better done by individuals alone. It is not unusual, how- 
ever, to find associations that have no distinct object, and 
when the members meet together they have nothing to do. 
Such societies fortunately are usually very short- 
lived. In fact, if we study the history and 
condition of associations, we find that they 
are subject to disorders analogous to the diseases of 
the human body. They grow feeble from want of nutri- 
tion; they become excited and foolish from stimulants, 
and feverish and imbecile from poison in their system; too 
much exclusiveness has the same effect on societies us the 
want of fresh air on individuals; it prevents them from 
digesting the ordinary food which the world provides; and 
unless an association is careful to keep itself pure, it will 
breed disease, just as material dirt and filth develop pesti- 
lence. i 

We have been led into this train of thought by reflecting 
on the future of several of the associations which have been 
organized to increase our knowledge of the art of operating 
railroads. Some of these societies, notably the Master 
Mechanics’, the Car Builders’, and the Railway Associa- 
tion of America, have a future before them which, it might 
be said, ‘‘is ready made” for them. Take the first: the 
preamble to its constitution says it is organized to “ ex- 
change information upon the many important questions 
connected with our business.” Now although this state- 
ment of its object is perhaps not so broad as it might be, 
nor so comprehensive as it would be made if those who 
framed the first constitution were to rewrite it, yet it indi- 
cates with sufficient precision the objects aimed at by those 
who founded it. This object has, we believe, been very 
distinctly kept in view thus far in its history; and the end 
aimed at has been accomplished, although perhaps not so 
fully as might have been possible; yet its annual reports 
. Show that it has done more good work than any other similar 
organization. Its membership is made up of practical and 
experienced men, who are more accustomed to doing things 


few who are gifted with that fatal malady—the curse of all 
similar bodies—‘‘the love of hearing themselves talk.” 
The practical result is, that when a subject comes up for 
consideration, there are very few words wasted upon col- 
lateral topics. Often, however, the men who know most 
say least, and, to return to our pathological figure again, 
if it were possible to administer some stimulant or tonic it 
might perhaps enable the body to throw off its sluggish- 
ness, which unfortunately is sometimes fatal to anything 


discussion. Such a tonic was administered with excellent 
effect at the last meeting of the Car Builders’ Association. 
The discussion of the proper size of axle for the universal 
standard for cars had been continued in a very animated 
way for a long time among comparatively afew of themem- 
bers who took part. At last it was determined to call out 
each member present, by calling the roll, and requesting 
each one to state his preference and his reasons therefor. 
The result was that many who had been silent 
before expressed their views clearly and forcibly; 
and after thus breaking the ice of their reserve they 
were heard from again on other subjects. A similar plan 
might be pursued if each committee which makes a report 
should end it with a resolution, embodying its conclusions 
on the subject investigated, and if when these resolutions 
come up, the roll of members should be“called with the re- 
quest that each person should give his reasons for voting 
as he does. The time of each could be limited if necessa- 
ry, but past experience indicates that this would hardly be 
necessary. 

There is another disease—to assume our diagnosis—to 
which both the Master Mechanics’ and Master Car-Build- 
ers’ associations are liable. We refer to a want of nutrition. 
The food which these societies need is the earnest co-oper- 


food than they now do. 


crative positions as superintendents 
on important lines of road from the 


understands his business. 
Both the Master Mechanics’ and the Car-Builders’ associa 


ilance in this respect. 
Of the Railway Association of America there is bu 


zations. 


suspect their own ignorance. 





than they are to talking about them, and there are only a 


like a full consideration of the subjects which come up for | 


mination to contribute as much information as they can to 
the societies of which they are members. To such and all 
others we wish a Happy New Year. 








UNIFORMITY IN LOCOMOTIVE REPORTS. 


A correspondent, referring to our editorial on this sub- 
ject in the Ramroap Gazerre of November 22, doubts 
whether such reports have much value, even if they were 
kept accurately and in such a manner as to make intelli- 
gent comparison possible. That there are very great diffi- 
culties in keeping them so that comparisons which would 
be entirely fair can be made, we attempted to show in the 
article referred to, and our correspondent has made very 
clear in his letter. We think the mistake which he makes 
is in confusing the value of such reports if inaccurately 
kept with their real value if based upon some system which 
will indicate correctly the amount of work done by loco- 
motives. If no report at all is kept, it would be impossi- 
ble to tell if an engine wasted one-half the fuel burned, 
and the cases are not rare where some radical defect in a 
locomotive was not even suspected until the fact was indi- 
cated by the fuelreport. An engine might run a long time 
with a defective valve-gear, and the fact not be observed, 
did it not show in the consumption of fuel. Careless loco- 
motive runners have wasted great quantities of fuel, and 
the fact not been known until the reports showed it. 

It may, however, be said that for the purposes we have 
indicated a comparison of the train mileage on any divi- 
sion of a road would be sufficient to check any defects of 
construction or deficiencies of performance. While this 
is to some extent true, it makes it quite impossible for one 
road or division of a road to compare the engines in use on it 
with those of different construction or proportions on other 
lines. If some practical method were adopted by which the 


ation of their members. We have repeatedly pointed out | actual work done by locomotives could be clearly shown, it 
that there is nothing which will be so certainly fatal to | wouldenablea master mechanic, or any one else, to compare 
their prosperity as the neglect of members. No matter | the performance of his engines with that of those on other 
how skillfully a mill is constructed, it is useless if there is | lines. The comparison could then be made with that of 
no grain brought to grind. We believe the shortcomings | the very best engines in use, whereas at present it is diffi- 
of members in this respect are due as much to over modesty | cult or impossible to do more than compare engines: run- 
as to any other cause. If such and all others could only be ning over the same track with each other. We have fre- 
induced to send the best grain they have to the public mill, | quently stated our belief that a very great improvement is 
the annual reports would furnish much more and better | possible in the performance of locomotives if the same 


kind of ability is exercised in their improvement as 


We have before spoken of the advantage, especially to| has been employed in perfecting marine and sta- 
young men, of doing something creditable at the annual | tionary engines. 
meetings of these associations. We know of two men who | years, the fuel 
within the past year have secured leading and lu-| has been reduced so much that steamers with the most 
of machinery | improved engines can,in many cases, now be employed 
reputa- | with a profit, whereas those fitted with the old forms of 
tion they made and the ability they showed at the | machinery could only be run at aloss. The reason is that 
Master Mechanics’ conventions. We know of a President | the performance of such engines has been watched by their 
of one of the most important railroads in the country who | owners, as only those who have a profit or loss at stake will 
sent a person in whom he had confidence to the last annual | watch such things. Of course the engineers who could 
convention of the Master Mechanics’ Association to select a | build the most economical engines received the orders of 
person for Superintendent of Motive Power uf his road. | the vessel-owners, and, therefore, they had every motive to 
Young men who have their reputations and positions to | seek the highest scientific skill and the most mature expe- 
make would therefore do well not to disregard the opportu- | rience to aid themin building the bestengines. It is quite 
nities which the annual conventions of the different usso- | true that comparisons of performance of marine engines 
ciations offer of making themselves known. Of course if | are easier than of locomotive engines, because there are no 
this object was made the sole and only one, and became | grades or curves on the ocean. That fact, however, has 
apparent, it would defeat the end we have indicated ; but, nothing to do with the value of such reports. Because 
fortunately, for that purpose it is only necessary for a man | locomotive accounts are difficult to keep, or if they have 
to show by the information which he contributes that he | no value if incorrectly kept, is no reason why they would be 


Within the last ten or twenty 
consumption of marine engines 


any less valuable if kept with care, so as to show what leco- 
- | motive engines are really doing. A business man who did 


tions have manifested a degree of jealousy about making | not keep a cash account, or know for what his money was 
their organizations advertising mediums for the sale of | expended, would hardly be so foolish as a railroad company 
any person’s wares which will in all probability prevent | which does not know what becomes of its fuel. 

their falling into that slough. It is well, however, for 
them to maintain the same attitude and not relax their vig | duce master mechanics to give careful attention toit. Of 


The subject is, we think, of sufficient importance to in- 


one thing they may be assured, that what is called ‘‘ prac- 
t | tical experience ” will not solve the problem. It will re- 


little to say, as it is not yet apparently in complete working | quire some downright hard thinking and considerable care- 
order. The admirable method which all these associations | ful calculating and some ingenuity to provide for the dif- 
have adopted, of seeking information by sending out circu- | ficulties which any one who gives a little careful thought 
lars of inquiry, has many advantages, and has produced | to the subject, as our correspondent evidently has, will see 
excellent results. It is capable of doing much more than | must be provided for. 

it has thus far done, and if members will only do all in : 
their power to reply to them, the annual reports will be all Comparative Capacity and Cost of Steamers and Railroad 
the testimony needed to the usefulness of those organi- 








Equipment. 





The Peninsular Oriental Steam Navigation Company, which 


To the various committees we will venture to suggest | is the greatest owner in the world of steamers engaged in 
that their circulars should be out as early in the new year | commerce, has recently made a report for the year ending 
as possible, and also that they should be careful not to ask with September last, by which it appears that it is the propri- 
too much in their questions. The latter should be framed etor of fifty sea-going vessels with an aggregate of 118,338 
so that the nature of the reply will be obvious from the in- tons burden and 21,890 horse-power. ‘These steamers vary in 
quiry. It will be well, too, for all chabineinsinemesiinen tonnage from 1,185 to 3,763 tons, and in steam-power from 110 
questions to have the courage to confess their ignorance. 
It is often a step ahead to know how little we do know, and | of 1,185 tons and 430 horse-power, and three cargo and coal 
all of us have had occasion to know that the most incorrig- | hulks, with an aggregate capacity of 4,417 tons. Of its mer- 
ible asses in the world are those blockheads who do not | chant fleet, 29 vessels are engaged in the Mediterrarean and 


to 600 horse-power, the average being 2,366 tons and 437 horse- 
power. It owns besides twelve steam tugs, with an aggregate 


India and China service, four in the Venice and Brindisi and 


. . Alexandria service, four in the Australian service, seven in the 

The new year—the season for making good resolutions we : r 
and mending our ways—will be at hand when most of those Hong Kong, Shanghai and Japan services, while the others 
for whom we are writing will read this. We trust that 
among the other good resolves those who are members of | pest fitted and efficient in the world, the capital account is 
the associations we have named will make will be a deter- | £3,980,528, or, roughly, $20,000,000 in gold, and this includes 


were building or rebuilding or repairing. 
Now for all this great fleet, which is doubtless one of the 
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the real estate, docks, stores, etc., belonging to the company, 
so that every ton engaged in traffic represents an expenditure 
of $170. Now this is but little more than the average cost of 
the equipment of an American railroad of mixed traffic per 
ton of capacity (counting passenger-train cars as well as 
freight cars as of ten tons capacity). 

An estimate made from one of the best Western roads gives 
$155 per ton of capacity as the cost of equipment, which is not 
quite a tenth less than the cost of the Peninsular & Oriental 
steamers, which include passage and freight accommoda- 
tions and motive power, as does the “equipment” of a rail- 
road, but also include the little (proportionally) ‘“‘ permanent 
way” a steamer line needs for its purposes, which with the 
Peninsular & Oriental is at the rate of $3.50 per ton. So we 
see that a steamer line can provide a capacity for load at a 
cost little greater than that of a railroad equipment of equal 
capacity, so that the permanent way of the railroad—its chief 
cost—gives it so much the disadvantage of the steamer line in 
respect to cost. For instance, the Western road whose equip- 
ment cost $155 per ton of carrying capacity cost altogether 
just about $1,000 per ton of car capacity, or. $10,000 per 
car. And this great English steamer company, whose ships 
are inall the Eastern seas, and whose fame is world-wide, has, 
and needs, a capital no greater than that of about 400 miles of 
good, well-equipped American railroad, or about 125 miles of 
average English railroad. The capital invested in railroads in 
this country during the year about to close, which has been 
but about half of that in each of the two previous years, would 
yet be sufficient, doubtless, to establish five such steamer lines 
as the great Peninsular & Oriental. 








Auction Sales of New Bonds. 





On the 17th, there was offered at auction, at the New York 
Exchange Salesroom, $500,000 of the International Railroad 
Company’s 8 per cent. convertible bonds indorsed by the 
Houston & Great Northern, and an equal amount of the Hous- 
ton & Great Northern’s convertible 8 per cent. bonds indorsed 
by the International. Of these $658,000 were sold at prices 
ranging from 64% to 60 per cent. of their face, there being a 
coupon due February 1 next. The lots sold were as follows: 
$10,000 at 6444; $5,000 at 6344 ; $5,000 at 6244; $5,000 at $6124 ; 
$217,000 at 61; $5,000 at 6034; $30,000 at 6024 ; $381,000 at 60. 
The proceeds of the $658,000 of bonds were thus only $397,- 
982.50, or about 6074 per cent. on the average. Thus the 8 per 
cent. interest on the face of the bonds is equivalent to 13 1-5 
per cent. on the money received for them. The value of the 
coupon attiched, which was due in 144 months, could hardly 
be counted less than $2.75, so that it would be more proper to 
count the average selling price of the bonds proper at $57.75 
than at $60.50, at which former price the interest would be 
18% per cent., very nearly. Then the bonds must be re- 
deemed at par, of course, when they become due, and proba- 
bly (perhaps we should say possibly) in a currency equal to 
gold, while the money received for them last week was worth 
one-ninth or one-eighth less than gold, and the gold value of 
the price was but about $510 per $1,000 bond. 

This is a hard bargain to make for money, but it was neces- 
sary to have money, perhaps chiefly on account of the failure 
of the State of Texas to pay the subsidy it had agreed to give, 
and which the courts say it must pay. The company took 
measures to have the burden come as lightly as possible upon 
the shareholders by giving them special information concern- 
ing the bonds and the manner of their sale, with the expecta- 
tion that they would be the chief or sole purchasers, as they 
probably were. They seemed inclined, however, to drive a 
hard bargain with themselves. Investments made at this 
rate, should no misfortune happen to the road, which has a 
promising future, ought to satisfy a greedy man even. Ten 
thousand dollars so invested will return an annual income of 
$1,320 a year, and a principal of $16,600 when the bond is paid. 

The special purpose for which money is needed just now, 
aside from the payment of the coupons nearly due, are the pay- 
ment of the cost of 23 miles of new road west of the Brazos 
River, required by the charter to be completed in February 
next, and to reconstruct the Houston Tap & Brazoria Rail- 
road, which was bought some time ago to give a Gulf outlet to 
the system of the International & Great Northern. 

The completion of an outlet to the North by way of the 
Cairo & Fulton is reasonably expected to give a great impulse 
to traffic over these roads, which will then have a practicable 
connection with the other railroads of the United States, 
which up to this time they have not had. 








Record of New Railroad Construction. 


This number of the Raruroap Gazette has information of 
the laying of track on new railroads as follows: Portsmouth & 
Dover.—Completed from Portsmouth northwestward 13 miles 
to Dover,N.H. Wilmington & Reading.—The Reading Exten- 
sion has been completed by the laying of 6 miles of track 
westward into Reading, Pa. Texas & Pacific.—The Jefferson 


Division has been completed by the laying of track from- 


Moore’s Landing, Tex., north by east 14 miles to Texarkana, 
on the Arkansas border, the Transcontinental Division has 
been extended from Honey Grove, Texas, eastward 7 miles. 
Utah Northern.—Track laid from Ogden, Utah, northward 10 
miles. Northern Pacific.—The Pacific Division has been ex- 
tended from Tenino, Wash. T., northward 50 miles to the Pu- 
get Sound terminus at Tacoma. 

This is a total of 100 miles of new railroad, making in all 
3,60644 miles completed in the United States in 1873. 








Kansas for the four or five years previous to 1872 was the 
scene of great activity in railroad construction, and it seemed 
at one time that all the capitalists in the country were con- 
vinced that if they could only get their money into-a Kansas 
railroad their fortunes would be doubled or trebled. ‘This 
was largely owing to government subsidies and land grants, 


which every railroad in Kansas except two or three has had 
the benefit of, and in a less degree toa sort of Kansas immi- 
gration fever which seemed to turn towards Kansas the great- 
e: part of that great and constant tide of searchers for new 
homes which is one of the most remarkable features of this 
country, and which not infrequently favors one special section 
for a year or a few years, and then turns to some other. How- 
ever this may be, Eastern Kansas, while still mostly unfenced 
and very thinly peopled, had railroads enough to carry off the 
produce of the most populous agricultural district in America. 
No less than ten lines, of greater or less length, extend from its 
eastern border westward, and three lines extend from its cen- 
tral line southward across its southern half, with some | 
branches. Now, of these lines, the following have found 
themselves unable to pay the interest on their bonds: 

St. Joseph & Denver City. 

Atchison & Nebraska. 

Central Branch Union Pacific. 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. 

Kansas Pacific. 

St. Louis, Lawrence & Denver. 

Leavenworth, Lawrence & Galveston. 

Missouri River, Fort Scott & Gulf. 

Leaving the Kansas Central and the Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas (which has made no default on the bonds of its Kansas 
lines, we believe), with one or two short lines, as the sole rail- 
roads in Kansas which have not failed to meet their 
engagements, and thes Kansas Central has no bonds to de- | 
fault on. Only two or three of these lines are badly 
placed; they were simply born too soon, or per- 
haps we should say too many of them in a litter: there 
was not nourishment enough for them all, and the penalty is 
starvation. There is generally a feeling that the projectors of | 
a railroad are fully justified if their road ever becomes profit- | 
able—a feeling which would not exist if a larger part of the 
community had put money in these new lines. 

But whenever it is easy to get money the temptation to 
build railroads becomes almost irresistible: the community 
wants them, because it may gain enormously and has nothing 
to lose; contractors, who often are the leading spirits in new 
railroad organizations, want them, because they make muney | 
by constructing them, and railroad investors fear lest some 
one else may take advantage of what maysome time be a 
favorable place for a profitable line, and so they take time by 
the forelock, and so near the extreme tip of that forelock that 
they lose their hold altogether, and the rewards, when there 
are any, go to other men. It is quite as much a mistake to 
construct a railroad before its time as to cut grain before it is 
ripe; and because three cows grow fat in a pasture, we are not | 
justified in turning a whole herd into the same field, at least | 
not before it is better stocked with grass. | 
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Tue Proporti>N OF WorKING ExPENsEs TO REcEIPTs is often 
put forward as evidence of the cheapness or dearness with 
which a line is worked; while in fact it proves nothing at all | 
either one way or the other. Recently a statement of the 
proportion of expenses on the Denver & Rio Grande Railway 
has been widely published at home and abroad as evidence of 
the cheapness of working a narrow-gauge line, the per centage 
given in the case before us being 4844 per cent. in August, and 
45.4 per cent.in September last. The proportion of expenses 
depend equally on two things: 1. The cost of transportation, 
and, 2, the rates received. Evidently, if it costs me two cents 
per mile to carry passengers and I get three cents for it, my 
working expenses will be 66% per cent.; while if I receive 4 
cents per mile these same working expenses will be but 50 per 
cent. On the Denver & Rio Grande, we understand, ten dollars 
is charged for carrring a passenger 76 miles, and at this tate 
working expenses of 45 per cent. give nearly six cents per 
mile as the cost of doing the work. This is no argument 
against the road and its management, for the traffic is light, 
and heavy charges would be necessary to support a roadof any 
gauge. The Central Pacific, whose charges are not half so 
high, is worked for 40 per cent of its earnings, its rates being 
still higher than those of most American roads with equal 
traffic. The Panama Railroad is worked for about 44 per cent., 
we believe, and one might think it wonderfully economical ; 
but its charge for carrying a passenger 47 miles is twenty-five 
dollars, so the cost would appear to be be something like 23 
cents per mile. _ 





Turrty Mrs or Srprnes are said to be laid at the single 
English railroad station of Crewe, where yet the pressure of 
trains is such that no less than twenty-three trains have had 
to wait in order to let an express through. In order to pro- 
vide additional facilities for the growing traffic, there as here 
almost constant expenditures of new capital are necessary. 
The average cost per mile of the British railroads has increased 
from £33,000 in 1862 to £86,000 in 1873, and the additional 
£8,000, or $15,000, per mile represents almost entirely improve- 
ments of the road and additions to equipment demanded by 
the increase of traffic, which is still too great for the capacity 
of the lines. Separate lines for passenger and freight traffic 
are now seriously considered. 








The Master Car Builders’ Monthly Meeting. 


Car Builder, for a report of this meeting, from which the fol- 
lowing meagre abstract was made: 


The regular monthly meeting was held at the rooms of the 
Association, on Thursday evening, Decembcr 18. The follow- 
ing car builders were present: 1. W. Van Houten, Joseph 
Jones, L. Garey, J. T. Leighton, M. C. Andrews, George 
Hackett, D. Hoit, G. W. Demarest, D. H. Baker, C. A. Smith, 


Olmstead, C. J. Holbach, Willis Davis, H. 8. Billings, B. D. 


objects of the Association. 
CAR VENTILATION. 
The subject for discussion was the heating, lighting and 





ventilating of cars. 


We are indebted to Mr. James Gillet, Editor of the National | 


0. E. Garey, G. W. Bitner, Ellis Dodge, E. Lockwood, E. A. | 


Phelps, and a number of other gentlemen interested in the | 


Mr. Andrews —- whether any experiments had been 
made in the way of exhausting the air at the bottom of cars 
and taking it in at the top. 

Mr. W. G. Creamer, of New York, said the top or dome of a 
car was the very worst place to admit air, as the steam and 
smoke were admitted with it. The impure air should always 
be let out at the top and the supply introduced at the sides, 
over the windows or at the frieze. 

_Mr. Leighton said the essential thing was to get the impure 
air out and the other kind in. Foul air in cars proceeded 
mostly from respiration; and this, he contended,.as well as 
the air burnt by contact with overheated stoves, fell to the 
bottom. , 

Mr. Bitner said the theory was correct as regards buildings, 
but it did not apply to cars; at least not to the same extent. 
Cars moved rapidJy; buildings did not. 

Mr. Leighton replied that if the impure air in a house falls 
to the floor and passes out through the exhaust ventilation at 
the bottom, he could not see why it should not be the same 
with cars. 

Mr. Creamer could not admit the premise assumed that the 
bad air was next the floor. 

Mr.W. E. Partridge thought both theories were partly wrong 
and partly right. Air exaled from the lungs rises because it is 
warm, and in a church the mass of carbonic acid exaled by the 
congregation rises to the roof, from which it falls while the 
building is shut up during the week. 

Mr. M. N. Forney spoke of an attempt made by the elder Mr. 
Winans of Baltimore, to ventilate a ballroom. In order to as- 
certain more correctly the atmospheric conditions he had to 
deal with, a number of toy balloons were introduced into the 
room to show the effect the ventilating arrangements would 
have upon them, and their movements were so peculiar that 
in the words of Mr. Winans, “no living man coul understand 
them.” It was very doubtful whether any product of respira- 
tion would rise or fall against an opposite current. There was 
also a strong affinity between gases of different densities, 
causing them to unite. It was not very material whether the 
supply of air came from the top or bottom of a car, so it was 
distributed through the whole interior. He once took the 
trouble to test with a thermometer the difference in the tem- 
—— of the air at the top and bottom of a car in winter. 

he car was heated in the ordinary way, and had exhaust ven- 


| tilators open at the top,and the difference was 42°. The 


outside temperature, however, was not far from zero, 
Mr. Leighton inquired which was the purest, the air at the 
top or bottom? 
r. Forney replied that that was a conundrum he would not 
undertake to solve. 

_The discussion was continued in a desultory way for some 
time longer, but without eliciting any new points or reachin; 
any conclusion, when Mr. Forney moved that Prof. L. W. 
Leeds, who had given special attention to the subject of ven- 
tilation, be invited to address the Association at its next 
monthly meeting. The motion was agreed to. Mr. Leeds has 
since accepted the invitation, and an interesting address may 


| be expected from him at the next meeting. 


LIGHT FREIGHT CARS. 


Mr. Forney said that a prominent railroad man had recently 
suggested to him the importance of some inquiry into the 
practicability of such a construction of freight cars as would 
reduce their weight below that of the present standard without 
impairing their capacity for service, and whether ordinary 
rolled iron in the form of channel I beams could not be advan- 
togeeuey used in framing. 

r. Van Houten said he did not believe an iron freight 
car ever would be made that would be of any advantage to a 
railway company. There were numerous objections to them; 
they were not as durable as wooden cars, they were more diffi- 
cult to repair, and in case of injury in a wreck they could not 
be restored without virtually making a new car. He thought, 
however, the weight of wooden cars might be considerably re- 
duced. Many years ago the Pennsylvania Railroad had an at- 
tack of the “‘light-car” fever, and the shops were set to work 
to construct the best car of this description that could be de- 
signed. As there was naturally a little rivalry between the 
shops, he did the best he could and produced a car which 
weighed only 14,300 pounds, It was 28 feet long, 8 feet 6 inches 
wide, and six feet high from floor to plate, in the clear. Tne 
trucks were particularly light. The car ran eight years, and 
required no more than ordinary repairing. 

Mr. Leighton thought, in spite of all theories to the con- 
trary, that iron cars were a good deal heavier than wood. 

Mr. Creamer referred to some first and second-class cars 
which came under his notice several years ago on the Northern 
Railway, in France. They were framed of wood, but the pan- 
eling was of sheet iron and of superior workmanship. 

Mr. Smith favored light cars. They were better in a smash- 
up, he believed, than heavy ones ; but even if they were some- 
what more liable to injury on such occasions, it was better 
than to haul the dead weight—better, even if you wear them 
out two to one, because they saved the track, motive power, 
etc. He had built a car which had now been running on the 
Erie road a year without needing any repairs. It was 29 feet 
long, 8 feet 8 inches wide, and weighed 17,700 pounds ; had 
heavy axles and 500-pound wheels, and was of course broad 
gauge. The result for a standard-gauge car, built on the 
same principle, would be still more favorable. As respects 
iron cars, the time was not distant when they would come 
into use as a matter of necessity if not economy. Our timber 
was failing, but our iron mines were iaxthanatlite. We must, 
however, get up a car of this kind that will as far as possible 
obviate all objections. 

Mr. Bitner thought a car might be built that would not 
weigh over 17,000 pounds, and be just as good as any we have 
now weighing 21,000. He also favored iron cars. They had 
not yet been fairly tried, but the day was coming when they 
would be used and appreciated. 

Mr. J. Whiteford, of Chicago, exhibited an automatic car- 
coupler which he has introduced on several Western roads. 
It simple in construction and can be made at a moderate 
cost. 

The meeting then adjourned. The next meeting will be 
| held on the 15th of January. 




















| Dividends. 


| The United New Jersey Railroad & Canal Company pays the 
| guaranteed quarterly dividend of 21% per cent. yoo 10, at 
| the Pennsylvania Railroad Company’s offices, No. 57 Broadway, 

New York, and No. 233 South Fourth street, Philadelphia. 
Transfer books were closed on the 20th, and will be reopened 
January 12. 


The Rome, Watertown & Ogdensburg Company will pay a 
half-yearly dividend of 5% per cent. January 15. Transfer 
books will be closed from December 27 till the 15th of January. 


The Philadelphia & Reading will pay the usual half- yearly 
dividend of 5 per cent. on its common and preferred stock, at 
Philadelphia, January 26. Transfer books will be closed from 
January 1 to the 13th. 


The Illinois Central has declared a dividend of 4 per cent. 
on all full paid shares, payable February 2. The transfer books 
will be closed from January 15 to February 2. Heretofore, for 
| ten years past, the half-yearly dividends have been 5 per cent. 


| The Iowa Falls & Sioux City Company (whose road_ is leased 
| to the Illinois Central) will pay $3 per share at the office in 
| Boston, January 1. 
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Qeneral Qailroad Mews. 


CHIGAGO RAILROAD NEWS. 





Michigan Central. 

In view of the improved condition of the Great Western and 
the new double track laid oe season on that liner this 
company expects to carry a much larger quantity of freight 
than was possible last winter. A second ferry ship has been 
built on each side of the river at Detroit, and a new ferry boat 
poem 10 cars has been built, while a second boat to carry 18 
cars will be ready in January. This will make five boats in all 
on the transfer at Detroit. Moreover, Michigan Central cars 
can now run over the Grand Trunk and the Canada Southern 
to Buffalo, as well as over the Great Western. 

The Detroit Bridge has bright prospects of being commenced 
before a great while, the Canadian Parliament having done 
its part in —s a permit for its construction. It is un- 
derstood also, that the Commission appointed last summer by 
the Secretary of War to report upon the feasibility of the 
bridge, and whether or not it would be an impediment to 
navigation sufficient to prohibit its construction, have decided 
upon their report, and that it is favorable to the construction 
o: the bridge. 


Tilinois Central. 


This company, like the Chicago & Alton, intends to issue 
round-trip tickets at reduced rates from stations on the 
line. A second reduction in the wages of train hands has been 
made on account of the unsatisfactory condition of the freight 
tariff and business. It is stated that wages will be still further 
decreased unless the business of the road improves. 


Chicago & Alton. 


This company will hereafter issue round-trip tickets at re- 
duced rates to Chicago from all stations on the line, including 
East St. Louis. The object is to stimulate local traffic. 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. 

The reports that the enginemen on this road were about to 
strike on account of a proposed reduction of pay are pro- 
nounced false. No reduction of pay is intended, and there is 
no talk of a strike. 
Passes. 

The pass system seems to have been very nearly killed off by 
recent action of the railroad companies centering in Chicago. 
The Western and Southern roads have practically discarded 
the system, root and branch, and the roads running eastward 
from this city have taken a long step in the same direction, in 
agreeing as they did, December 16, not to ask for a greater 
number than five exchange passes with any of the railroads 
West, North and South of Chicago. The General Superin- 
tendent of the Michigan Central road has issued a circular 
asking for but four exchange season passes on other roads. 


Tilinois Central. 


Owing to delays caused by the unexpected rise in the river 
at Cairo, some hindrance has been caused in the completion of 
the arrangements for the establishment of a through train 
between this city and New Orleans. It is fully expected that 
the trains will be started by New Year's day. 

The company has decided to reduce the hours of labor to 
eight hours in the shops after January 1, and also to reduce 
the number of employees to some extent. 


Milwaukee & St. Paul. 


A new train has been put upon the Milwaukee & Northern 
road, leaving Milwaukee at 9:30 p.m. This train connects 
with tne train which leaves Chicago on the Milwaukee & 
St. Paul road at 5 B m., thus making a through train from 
Chicago to Green Bay. The arrangement went into effect De- 
cember 21. 


. 








ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 





—The annual meeting of the Wheeling & Lake Erie Rail- 
road Company was held at Martin’s Ferry, O., December 16, 
and the iollowing directors were elected: Joel Wood, T. W. 
Chapman, Simon Beiter, Joseph Bell and R. H. Cochran, tor 
the term of three years; Nathan Hussey, Cyrus McNeely, Ed- 
ward Otis and F. G. Lockwood, for two years; T. J. Roby, H. 
W. Hendry, Henry Ainsworth and James Kerr for one year. 
Joel Wood was re-elected President. 


—Ata meeting of the board of directors of the Syracuse 
Northern Railroad Company, December 16, Mr. R. De Witt 
Mann was chosen Secretary, in place of P. H. Agan, resigned. 
Mr. Maun has been Cashier and General Freight Agent for two 
years past. 

—At a meeting of the directors of the Richmond & Pe- 
tersburg Railroad Company, December 16, Mr. Reuben Rag- 
land resigned his position as President of the company, and 
Frederick P. Scott was chosen President pro tem. 


—The directors of the Shenandoah & Ohio Railroad Company 
are: B. B. Thomas, E. Border, Charles Lening, John Donaldson. 
Howard B. French, R. C. Thomas, all of Philadelphia ; General 
8. G. French, H. M. Clay and R. N. Pool. 


—Mr. Caleb Hose has been appointed Superintendent of the 
Northern Division of the New York & Oswego Midland Rail- 
road, in place of W. P. McKinley, resigned. 


—The directors of the Hannibal & Naples Railroad Company 
have re-elected C. M. Smith, of Springfield, Ill., President, 
and W. B. Corneau, Secretary and Treasurer. 


—The annual meeting of the Little Rock & Fort Smith Rail- 
road Company was held in Little Rock, Ark., December 15, An 
injunction was presented restraining the commissioners of 
election from receiving the votes of certain Boston stock- 
holders. The following directors were then elected : Ander- 
son Gordon, Solomon F. Clarke, John C. Peay, John D. Adams 
Kirkbride Potts, Matthew F. Locke, Benj. F. Danley, Nathaniel 
8S. Howe, Jordan E. Cravens. 

A part of the stockholders, refusing to obey the injunction, 
withdrew and held a separate election, choosing the following 
directors: Elisha Atkins, N. 8. Howe, D. B. Sickles, Thomas 
M. Bowen, T. D. W. Yonley, O. A. Hadley, John Stoddard, 
Henry Page, W. 8. Oliver. A meeting of these directors was 
then held, and the following officers were elected: Thomas M. 
Brown, President; Henry M. Cooper, Secretary ; John Stod- 
dard, Treasurer ; T. D. W. Yonley, Attorney. . Howe sub- 
sequently declined to serve, and Hon, A. McDonald also de- 
clined to serve as President or director. 


—At the adjourned annual meeting of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio Railroad Counpeny in Richmond, Va., December 18, the 
old board of directors was re-elected, as follows : William H. 
Aspinwall, J. G. Clark, William B. Hatch, C. P. Huntington, 
A. A. Low, David Stewart, W. Whitewright, Jr., New York ; 
John Echols, William C. Wickham, Richmond, Va.; H. C. Par- 
sons, of West Virginia; Pliny Fisk, of New Jersey. 

—At the annual meeting of the Western Railroad Compan; 
of Alabama recently, the old board of directors was re-electe 
as follows: Josiah Morris, C. T. Pollard, Montgomery, Ala.; W. 
B. Berry, Newnan, Ga.; W. 8. Holt, Macon, Ga.; John P. King, 
Augusta, Ga.; W. M. Wadley, Savannah, Ga.; H. B. Plant, New 
York. The board re-elected the old officers, as follows: C. T. 
Pollard, President; C. P. Ball, Superintendent; J. T. Todd, 
Secretary and Treasurer; 8. D. Hubbard, Auditor. 


appointed Railroad 
to succeed Col. H. D. Cook, deceased. Mr. Steele has been for 


Court of his Circuit. 

— Mr. F. E. Frege 
Springfield road has made 
ments: D. H. Conklin, late Train Despatcher at Aurora, on 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, Master of Transportation; 
T. J. Hudson, General Freight ent; A. Pickard, General 
Ticket Agent and Auditor; W. B. McKenna, Master Mechanic. 

— At the annual meeting of the Galena & Southern Wiscon- 
sin Railroad Cangeny, December 2, James M. Ryan, George 
R. Melvill, M. Y. Johngon, Richard Barrett and ward Hard- 
ing were chosen directors. The board elected James M. Ryan, 
President; Richard Barrett, Vice-President; W. H. Snyder, 
| ae enol R. Brand, Secretary, and Edward Harding, Chief 

ngineer. 

— Mr. James A. Tappan, Chief Engineer, has been ap- 
pointed “| rintendent ot the Arkansas Central Railway in place 
of George H. Bristol, deceased. Mr. ‘Lappan is now Superin- 
tendent and Chief Engineer, with office at Helena, Ark. 


Receiver of the Gilman, 





TRAFFIC AND EARNINGS. 





—The earnings of the Chicago & Northwestern Railwa: 
for the second week in December were : 1873, $214,701 ; 187 
$211,168 ; increase, $3,533, or 15% per cent. 


—The earnings of the Kansas Pacific Railway for the first 
week in December were: passengers, $18,841.77; freight, 
$28,921.62 ; mails, $2,055.31; total, $49,818.70. Of this amount, 
$2,313.39 was for transportation of troops, mails and govern- 
ment freight. 


—During nine days ending on the morning of December 16, 
6,632 loaded cars passed eastward through Port Jervis on the 
Erie Railway, an average of 737 cars per day. 

—The earnings of the Great Western Railway of Canada for 
the week ending November 28 were: 1873, £20,257; 1872, 
£25,315; decrease, £5,058, or 20 per cent. 

—The earnings of the Grand Trunk Railway of Canada for 
the week ending November 29 were : 1873, 700 ; 1872, £38, 
200; increase, £6,500, or 17 per cent. 

—Receipts of the Rockford, Rock Island & St. Louis Rail- 
road for the month of August were $77,822.20, and the work- 
ing expenses, rents and taxes $60,101.76, leaving $17,720.44 as 
net earnings. For the two months ending with August the 
gross receipts were $130,839.17 and the net earnings $22,242.81. 

—The earnings of the Indianapolis, Bloomington & Western 
Railway for the month of November were: 1873, $112,974; 
1872, $102,431 ; increase, $10,543, or 1044 per cent. 

—The earnings of the Chicago, Danville & Vincennes Rail- 
road for the month of November were: 1873, $64,230; 1872, 
$55,000 ; increase, $9,230, or 1634 per cent. 


PERSONAL. 


—Mr. Chester W. Chapin, President of the Boston & Alban 
Railroad Company, passed his 75th birthday December 16. 
Mr. Chapin is still a vigorous worker and enjoys excellent 
health. 

—Mr. James McGee, Master Car Builder of the Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati & St. Louis Railway, has sent in his resignation, to 
take effect January 1. Mr. McGee has been in the employ of 
the company for 12 years, serving successively as mechanic, 
General Foreman of the Steubenville shops and Master Car 
Builder. 

—Mr. J. P. Irwin, Road Master of the Warren & Venango 
Division of the Dunkirk, Allegheny Valley & Pittsburgh Rail- 
road, was —— recently with a haudsome gold watch and 
chain by the men under his charge. 














THE SCRAP HEAP. 


Railroad Manufactures. 

The Jackson & Sharp Manufacturmg Company, at Wilmin 
ton, Del., has lately received orders for 10 poner and 
freight cars for a narrow-gauge read in South America. 

The Harlan & Hollingsworth Company, at Wilmington, Del., 
has little or no work on hand in the car department. 

Bowers, Dure & Co., at Wilmington, Del., are filling an or- 
der for passenger cars for the North Pennsylvania Railroad. 

The Co-operative Car Works, at Oxford, Pa., have received 
orders for cars for a Western road. 

A proposition is under consideration for removing the Rich- 
ards Iron Works from Chicago to Joliet, Ill., and fitting up at 
the latter place a locomotive shop. 

About 100 additional men have been discharged from the 
Rogers Locomotive Works, at Paterson, N. J., leaving only 275 
at work, the usual force being about 1,700. 


Checking Baggage in Ireland. 

In introducing the American system of checking baggage 
for the Midland Great Western Railway of Ireland, Mr. f £. 
Ward, the Traffic Superintendent, adopted also the American 
duplex ticket for excess baggage. 

An Opportunity for Oar-Oouplers. 

An exchange says : “‘ Judge Rowe, of Norridgewock, Me., a 
director and Treasurer of the Somerset Railroad Company, 
tried his hand at — cars the other day, and got 
a broken arm and several broken ribs.” 

Probably anyone who wishes to introduce a patent car- 
coupler can now secure a hearing from the Somerset Railroad 
Company without difficulty. 


A Patent Ticket Indicator, 


A novel apparatus has | been patented which is intended 
to receive the tickets and conductors’ checks of railroad pas- 
sengers, indicate the destination of each traveller while he is 
in the car, and keep a record of all the trips made, inaccessible 
to _ trainman, or to any one except the proper agent—pre- 
sumably a representative of the General Ticket Agent, at the 
end of the trip. For this purpose there is fastened a box 
with two compartments on the side of the car above each seat, 
there being one compartment for each passenger. When the 
conductor takes up a ticket, or collects a cash fare, he punches 
the ticket or the check which he gives for the cash fare and 
slips it into the mouth of the compartment which answers to 
the passenger’s seat. The box contains a simple apparatus 
which conducts this ticket to a plate inclined a little fom the 
perpendicular, on which it rests, plainly visible through the 
glass face, and showing the stations from and to which the 
— er is entitled to ride. Atter — put in, it cannot be 

ouched, and ifthe passenger is inclined to ride further than 
he has paid, the ticket over his head will show plainly and un- 
questionably his proper destination. When he gets out, and 
anew passenger takes his seat, the entering of the latter’s 
ticket causés the former’s to drop into a lower compartment, 
while the one last received remains in the upper. Thus at 
the end of the trip the upper compartment will have the ticket 
of the pessengee who occupied the seat last and the lower one 
the tickets of all the other a who have occupied the 
seat since the box was last opened by the person whose busi- 
ness it is to collect them ; and the collection of tickets so made 
is a substitute for the conductor’s report. 

One lock locks all the boxes on one side of the car, by a bar 





Cintin | contents of all the boxes withont further diffi 
nton 
the following additional appoint- of Appleton’s Railway Guide, who is about to present it to rail- 


| 
— Mr. James Steele, of Paris, Edgar County, Ill., has been | which extends from end to end and fastens all the boxes. 
and Warehouse Commissioner of Illinois | There is to be, however, a lock at each end, so that the ticket 


collector 


entering at either door, may unlock a lock on each 
several years past and until last fall Judge of the Circuit | side of th 


e door and then go through the = “7 collect the 
This invention is in the hands of Mr. G. F. Thomas, Editor 


road companies for introduction. 








OLD AND NEW ROADS. 


New Jersey Midland. 

Arrangements pare been completed for the lease by this 
company of the Middletown, Unionville & Water Gop Railroad 
from Unionville, the terminus of the New Jersey Midland, to 
Middletown, N. Y. From the present time up to April 1, 1874, 
the New Jersey Midland is to pay $100 per day, from April 1 to 
October 1, 1874, $115 per day; and after October 1, 1874, 7 
per cent. interest on the funded and floating debt and $500 per 
year for incidental expenses. The lessee agrees to pay off tae 
floating debt after October 1, 1874, in quarterly payments, re- 
ceiving in return stock of the leased op ow A at par. The 
agreement still requires the assent of the s olders, which, 
it is thought, will be readily given. The roadis 13 miles long. 
The funded debt, by the last published statement was 
$225,000, and the floating debt abvut $31,000. After next Oc- 
tober the rent wili amount to $18,420, or about $1,400 per mile, 

adually diminishing, as the floating debt is paid off, to 
$16,250, or $1,250 per mile. This does not appear an unreason- 
able rent, although the lessee has to pay a pretty heavy bonus 
at the outset. 


Boston & Albany. 

The new bridge over the Connecticut River at Springfield, 
Mass., is nearly completed, and trains pass over it. The old 
bridge, which has stood for twenty-eight years, is now be- 
ing toru down. 

Illinois, Missouri & Texas. 

Work has been resumed on this road, and the company 
hopes to have some 30 miles of iron laid from Cape Girardeau, 
Mo., westward by the end of January. 


Little Rock & Fort Smith, 


At the annual meeting of this company, which was held in 
Little Rock, Ark., December 15, an injunctien was served on 
the commissioners restraining them from receiving the votes 
of certain of the Boston stockholders. Two of the three com- 
missioners announced their intention of disregarding the 
injunction. The Governor of Arkansas, who was present as 
representative of the stock held by the State, said that the 
injunction must be obeyed, whereupon the two commissioners 
and some of the stockholders witadrew and held a separate 
election. The Little Rock Gazette says that the seceders’ move- 
ment was “in the interest of the speculative ring that has so 
jong embarrassed that important work.” 

he road has been placed in the hands of a receiver on the 
application of the State Treasurer, pending the contest for its 
possession. 


Sussex. 

The arrangements with the New Jersey Midland, which has 
been before spoken of, amounts simply to this, that the pas- 
senger and milk trains are now run so as to make close con- 
nection with the New Jersey Midland at Franklin, as well as 
with the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western at Waterloo, as 
heretofore. Freight eastward bound will be shipped over 
either line as directed, thus giving passengers and freight 
shippers opportunity to use either route. Heretofore all east- 


ward business has gone over the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western. 


Shenandoah & Ohio. 


The engineers are now locating the iine from the crossing 
of the Valley Railroad above Harrisonburg, Va., and Franklin, 
West Va., a distance of 47 miles. Contracts are to be let as 
soon as the location is completed. The company has received 
large donations of land in aid of the construction of the road. 


Burlington & Southwestern. 
The lease of this road to Capt. E. B. Ward, of Detroit, has 


been filed with the Secretary of State of Missouri. The object 
of the lease is the completion of the road to Stanley wey f and 
e 


one of the conditions is the agreement of the bondho rs to 
advance $750,000 for that end. 


South Side, of Long Island. 

Two petitions in bankruptcy have been filed against this 
company. An order to show cause why the — should 
not Be judged —-* has been granted and the case is to 
come up for trial December 27. 


Utah Northern. 

On the extension from Brigham City southward to Ogden, 
track has been laid from Ogden northward 10 miles, and the 
work is progressing as fast as the weather will permit. 

Green Bay & Minnesota. 
Through trains will begin to run from Green Bay, Wis., to 


Winona, Minn., as soon as the track is finished up, probably 
by the close of the year. 


Lake Ontario Shore. 

The lease of this road made to Edward Crane of Boston, 
George T. Post and Mr. Gurley, for the Boston & Chicago Rail- 
road Company, has been made void by the failure of the les- 
sees to fulfill he terms of their contract. 


Paris & Danville. 

Mr. Short, President of this company, informs us that a con- 
tract has just been closed with the Joliet Iron Works for iron 
sufficient to lay the track from the present terminus at Paris, 
lll., southward to Lawrenceville on the Ohio and Mississippi 
road, a distance of 65 miles. The grading of this extension is 
completed from Paris south to Hutsonville, 37 miles, and a 
large force is at work on the remaining section, which, it is 
expected, will be completed by the close of the year. The 
business of the company is good, and the production of its 
coal mines is being steadily increased. The company is also 
about to contract for a large increase of its equipment. The 
road now in operation is 36 miles long, from Danville south to, 
Paris. Its direction is nearly due north and south. 

Texas Railroad Projects. 

The following companies, not heretofore noticed, were 
granted charters by the last Legislature of Texas : 

Columbus, Austin & Parker County. 

Sabine & Galveston Bay. 

Sherman, Wichita & Panhandle. 

Dallas, Palestine & Southeastern Texas. 

Austin & Pacific Shori Line. 

Ledbetter & La Grange. 

Lavaca County Tap. 


New York & Long Branch. 

Work has been commenced on the grading at Red Bank, N. 
J., and also at Keyport. 
Berks Oounty. 

The stock heretofore held by the Wilmington & Reading 


Company has been transferred to the Berks ery Ay ny. 
At a meeting held recently in Reading, Pa., the Chief Engi. 
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neer, Mr. J. Dutton Steele, stated that the grading was very 
nearly completed trom Reading to Slatington, and that little 
remained to be done on the track-laving. The whole amount 
expended on the road has been $852,678, and $225,000 is re- 
quired to complete it. An effort is being made to secure the 
required sum. 


Cairo & Fulton. 

The bridge over the Arkansas at Little Rock was to be com- 
leted this week. Work at the crossing of the Red River at 
‘ulton has been delayed by high water. When the river sub- 

sides only a very short time will be required to complete the 
road to Texarkana. 
Illinois & St. Louis Bridge. 

The connecting tubes of the two interior ribs of the central 

arch were putin place December 16, and those of the eastern 
arch December 17. It will take 10 or 15 days more to put in 
the tubes of the outer ribs. 


Texas & Pacific. 


The track on the Jefferson Division has reached Texarkana, 
the terminus of the division, where connection is to be made 
with the Cairo & Fulton. 
and 14 miles beyond Moore’s Landing, the late terminus. 

Track on the Trans-continenta! Division is laid 50 miles east- 
ward from Sherman and seven miles beyond Honey Grove, the 
late terminus, The bridge work is completed far in advance 
of the track-layers. 

Wilmington & Reading. 

The work of track-laying on the extension from Birdsboro to 
Reading has been completed. The track is being finished up, 
and an excursion train was torun through on Christmas day. 
The extension is nine miles long, and enables the Wilmington 
& Reading trains to run through to Reading. The road has 
hitherto been dependent on the a & Reading for 
the connection. The track through Reading, which is to con- 


nect with the Berks County road, was laid some time ago. 
California & Texas Construction Company. 
The Harrisburg Patrioi states that there is no truth in the 


phed from that city, a few days ago, that Colonel 
cott had effected an arrangement with Hon. Asa 


he te 


report, tele 
Thomas A. 
Packer, President of the Lehigh Valley Railroad Com 
the means necessary to complete the construction of t 
& Pacific Railroad. 


Rochester, Nunda & Pennsylvania. 

An injunction has been obtained to prevent the city officers 
of Rochester, N. Y., from issuing any more of the city bonds 
voted to this company. The amount voted was $150,000, of 
which $50,000 have been issued. The City Treasurer states 
that there was no present intention of issuing any more bonds. 
Western Illinois Bridge. 

This company, which proposes to build a railroad and wagon 
a over the oeery y at Quincy, Ill., is making arrange- 
ments to issue $800,000 of bonds to furnish the means to con- 
struct the bridg:, the estimated cost ot which is $650,000. The 
company is asking subscriptions to its stock, such subscrip- 
tions to be — in installments, 5 per cent. down and no 
more than 

stallments to be called in unless the earnings of the bridge are 
insufficient to meet the interest on the bonds. 


Hannibal & St. Joseph. 

The contract for the coal supply for the ensuing vear has 
been awarded to A. L. Shortridge, of Macon, Mo. The quan- 
tity required will be about 45,000 tons, and it will come from 
the Summit, Mo., mines. 


Northern Pacific —Pacific Division. 
The track is laid to Tacoma, the Puget Sound terminus, 


completing the connection between Puget Sound and the 
Columbia River. Tacoma is 115 miles from Kalama, the Colum- 


for 
Xas 


bia River terminus, and 50 miles beyond Tenino, the terminus | 


of the road built last year. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. 


This company has issued a circular to the stock and bond- | 


holders in relation to the present condition ofits affairs. The 


floating debt is now $386,000, besides the January interest, | 
The Land De- | 


andtaxes amounting to $50,000 nearly due. 
partment also owes $350,000, being excess of expenses over 
receipts. Since April 1, 113,000 acres have been sold at an 
average of $5.50 per acre, but nearly all the sales have been on 
credit while the expenses have been paid in cash. 

The net earnings for the nine months ending December 31 
are estimated at ,000, and it is believed the net earnings 
for 1874 will reach $675,000, and for 1875 $825,000; while the in- 
terest on the first-mortgage bonds is $492,870, gold. It is be- 
lieved that the receipts of the Land Department will soon be 
sufficient to pay the interest on the land bonds, which is 
$241,885, gold, per annum. 

To meet the wants of the Land Department, it is proposed 
to issue at par $700,000, 12 per cent. currency income bonds, 
running five, six and seven years, to be paid for in three equal 
installments, January 1, 1874, July 1,1874 and January 1, 1875, 
in cash or jand-mortgage coupons due three months later. To 
provide for the other needs of the company it is proposed to 
issue $1,852,000 consolidated 7 per cent. goid (second mortgage) 
bonds at 50, the first coupon due October 1, 1876. These 
bonds are to be paid for in three equal installments January 1 
and July 1, 1874, and January 1, 1875, in cash or coupons due 
three months thereafter. Kach holder of 25 shares of stock 
will have the right until December 20, to take $500 of the 
consolidated bonds and $200 of the land income bonds. 


Chesapeake & Ohio. 


A meeting of the creditors was held recently in Baltimore. 
The company’s affairs were freely discussed, and it was gener- 
ally agreed that the holders of notes secured by 6 per cent. 
bonds should take the bonds held as collaterals and fund the 
interest, and holders of notes secured by 7 per cent. bonds 
sheuld surrender the bonds and take income bonds at 85 to 
the amount of their notes. Mr. Huntington, President of the 
company, stated that a large amount of the entire debt had 
come into this agreement, and should it be made universal the 
company would be placed on a firm basis, and be enabled to 
go on and complete the line to Louisville. He closed by stat- 
ing that $1,300,000 of the $1,600,000 required to complete the 
road-bed of the Louisville line was subscribed, and the 86 
miles of iron needed could be paid for by bonds on that line 
to be issued hereafter. 

A shipment of 1,000 tierces of lard from Cincinnati to Glas- 
gow by way of this road is announ‘ed as the beginning of 
what promises to be a valuable through business. Since the 
completion of the Church Hill Tunnel the road is prepared to 
carry the valuable steam and gas coals of West Virginia to the 
Richmond docks for shipment. 


Philadelphia & Reading. 

The steam collier Readin ., of 1,500 tons capacity, was launched 
Decemper 16, from the shipyard of Cramp & Sons, Kensington, 
Philadelphia. The company has six of these vessels now in 
use, two each of 500, 800 and 1,000 tons. Eight are under con- 
struction, six of 1,500 tons, one of 1,200 and one of 600 tons. 
The Reading is 250% feet long, 87 feet beam, 2044 feet depth 
of hold, and draws when loaded 15 feet. She is entirely of iron 
and has a direct-acting engine of 42 by 42 inches cylinder, an 
a screw propellor 12 feet diameter and 1734 feet pitch. The 


Texarkana is 75 miles from Marshall | 


per cent. in any one year thereafter, and no in- | 





company proposes to increase its fleet to 50 vessels. They will 
| be employed in the coal trade from Port Richmond, 
Work is still going on on the Perkiomen Branch, and a sec- 
tion on the northern end from Emaus, Pa., southward, will 
| shortly be completed. The whole length of the branch will be 
3934 miles, of which 23 miles from Perkiomen Junction north- 
ward to Pennsburg is in operation, leaving 164 miles, from 
Pennsburg to Emaus, to be completed. 


Northern Pacific. 


This company announces that it will fund all interest on its 
bonds up to and including January 1, 1875, into five-year, 7 per 
cent. coupon bonds, convertible at par inte the company’s 
first-mortgage bonds, and into the company’s lands at a dis- 
count of 25 per cent, on the regular prices of said lands. 
There will thus be five coupons to be funded, the face value of 
| which is $18.25 per $100 bond. 


Vermont Valley. 

The Vermont Chancery Court has refused to grant the in- 
junction asked for torestrain the old board of directors from 
| exercising any further authority. Tuis action continues the 
| old board in possession. 


Vermont Central. 

The trestle bridge at Waterbury, Vt., which was incorrectly 
stated to have been carried away some week ago, was carried 
away December 11, an/ trains passed over it again December 
15. Mr. E. H. Hewins, Engineer of the New England Iron 





Second—Add to the total indebtedness of the roads the aggre- 
gate market or quoted value of their stocks. ird—Take an 
amount, the interest of which, at 7 per cent. or any other as- 
sumed rate, would produce a sum equal to the net earnings, 


Grand Trunk. 


Speaking of the freight blockade now existing at Portland, 
Me., a correspondent of the Toronto (Ont.) Globe says: ‘* Ship- 
pers to England are now suffering a fatal delay in tranship- 
men: of freight via Grand Trunk and Allan’s steamers, on 
account of the deadlock at Portland. There are miles of freight 
cars waiting to be unloaded at that point, besides the over- 
crowded freight sheds. Messrs. Allan throw the blame on the 
Grand Trunk, and vice versa.” 

The company attributes much of the blockade to the inter- 
ruption of traffic arising from the change of gauge, but it 
seems as if this should be only temporary. 


Rockford, Rock Island & St. Louis. 

This company has applied for an injunction to restrain the 
clerk of Rock Island ss Til., from entering on the ks 
the tax levied on its capita stock. It is intended to test the 
right of the State to tax the stock of incorporated companies. 
Milwaukee & St. Paul. 

A compromise agreement has been made with the city of La 
Crosse, Wis., by which the city agrees to give the right of way 
for a track from the present depot to the ot grounds on the 

a 





Company, has a contract for building an iron bridge at that 
point. One span was nearly all on the staging when the tres- 
tle bridge went down, but it was not carried away. This span 
wa3 completed December 15, and the whole iron bridge will be 
up by January 1. It has three spans, each of 140 feet. 


Brunswick & Albany. 

The Court has granted orders distributing to the creditors 
most of the money received for the purchase of this road. At- 
torneys for Henry Clews & Co. presented a claim, as a pre- 
ferred lien on the funds, for coupons held by them amountin 
to over $200,000, but the Court refused to allow the claim, and 
an appeal is to be taken to the Supreme Court. 


Western Maryland. 

The extension from Hagerstown to Williamsport was opened 
with.much ceremony by an excursion over the road, Decem- 
ber 17. 

Portsmouth & Dover. 


The work of track-laying on this road is completed, and the 
| road is expected to be open for travel about January 1. The 





river. The company agrees to build a substantial brick depot 
on the new site and to run a through car into La Crosse from 
all through trains. Nothing is said in the agreement about 
the bridge controversy, but there appears to be an under- 
standing that all opposition to the location of the bridge above 
the city shall be wndtews. 

The company has paid the two years’ tax on the River Divi- 
sion from St. Paul to Winona, which has been in dispute for 
some time. The amount was $4,900. 


Mobile & Ohio. 

The Attorney-General has directed the suit brought against 
this company to recoyer duties paid to the Confederate Govy- 
ernment during the war to be dismissed, and ali further pro- 
ceedings to be suspended. 


Valley, of Virginia. 

Application has been made for an injunction to restrain the 
authorities of Roanoke County,.Va., from levying a tax to pa 
interest on the county bonds issued in aid of the Valley Rail- 
road. Itis claimed that under the present Constitution of 
Virginia the Legislature has no power to authorize counties to 
subscribe to the stock of corporations or become interested in 





| road is about 13 miles long, from Portsmouth, N. H., northeast 
| to Dover. Itis controlled by the Eastern Railroad Company. 
| Cayuga Lake. | 
It is reported that the New York Central & Hudson River | 
| Company has leased this road and has purchased the charter | 
| of the Cayuga Noithern road. The Cayuga Lake road is 38 | 
| miles long from Cayuga, N. Y¥., on the Central’s Auburn | 
| Branch, down the east shore of Cayuga Lake to Ithaca. The | 
| Cayuga Northern Company had a charter to build a line from 
| Cayuga northeast through Port Byron, onthe main line of 
| the Central, to Lake Ontario. Through the Ithaca & Athens | 
| the Cayuga Lake road has a very direct connection with the | 
| Pennsylvania & New York road. | 


St. Louis & Southeastern. 


} 

| the city of Henderson, Ky., have been arranged by a com- 
| promise, negotiated by Gen. Winslow with the Henderson | 
| Common Council. The agreeme.it is stated to be that the St. 
| Louis & Southeastern may build a road of 4 feet 8% inches 
| gauge on the Kentucky side of the Ohio River, beginning at 
| & point opposite or nearly opposite Evansville, and striking 


It is stated that the difficulties between this company and | 


| across the peninsula to a point one mile out from the corpora- | 


| tion limits of Henderson, where the side tracks will 
cated, and the break of bulk in freights be made. 
to be constructed at once. 

This will avoid the long water transfer of 11 miles between 
| Evansville and Henderson and require only a short ferry at 
Evansville. 


Sunbury & Lewistown. 

This road is advertised to be soldin Philadelphia, May 5, 
1874, under foreclosure of the first mortgage, by order of the 
Pennsylvania Supreme Court. The road is 42 miles long from 
Lewistown, Pa., on the Pennsylvania Railroad, northeast to 
Selinsgrove on the Philadelphia & Erie. It has been operated 
by the Pennsylvania Railroad Company as its Lewistown Divi- 
sion. From the report of the latter company it appears that 
the gross earnings last year were less than the operating ex- 
penses. 


St. Joseph & Denver City. 

The trustees of the mortgage have been requested by more 
than one-third, in amount, of the bondholders to foreclose the 
mortgage, and bills have been filed for the foreclosure of the 
mortgage on both divisions. It is probable that there will be 
no opposition. 


Lehigh Coal & Navigation Company. 

This company has sold all its Newport and Hanover coal 
land and the leases at Plymouth to the Honey Brook Coal 
Company of Audenreid, Carbon County, which is controlled 
by the New Jersey Central Company. This purchase com- 
prises all the company’s coal lands in the Wyoming region. 
The price paid is said te be $4,750,000. The company still re- 
tains its Lehigh coal lands and the canal property, and will, it 
is said, now be able to clear off its floating debt and extend its 
operations. The Central Company obtains by the purchase 
ee it has long desired, the control of alarge body of coal 
lands. 


Canada Southern. 

The time table of this road shows one through passenger 
train between Buffalo and Detroit, and one between 
Buffalo and St. Thomas, on the main line. On the St. 
Clair Branch one train runs daily between St. Thomas and 
Courqight. On the Toledo, Canada Southern & Detroit 
three trains run between Detroit and Toledo and one train runs 
from Detroit to Trenton Crossing and thence over the Chicago 
& Canada Southern to Fayette. 

The company has completed arrangements for the forma- 
tion of two new freight lines to run over its road. The Dia- 
mond Line will run from New York to Buffalo over the Erie 
and the Canada Southern Line ove: the New York Central & 
Hudson River. Both lines will run over the Michigan Central 
from Detroit to Chicago. 


| Erie Canal. 

Mild weather having succeeded to the cold snap which closed 
the canal, strong efforts were made to get ont the boats which 
were fruzen in, with only partial success. Some 50 boats were 
brought through to the Hudson at Albany at a heavy ex- 
pense. 


Railroad Taxation in Wisconsin. 

The Secretary of State of Wisconsin in his annual report 
states that the 3 per cent. tax on gross earnings produced last 
year $257,895.55. He considers this less than the amount paid 
by other property of equal value and suggests three plans for 
making a valuation of the roads for purposes of taxation: First 
—Take the actual cost of the roads and their equipments. 


This line is 





t 


e lo- | 


any work of internal improvement. The decision of this ques- 


| tion will involve quite a number of county subscriptions. 


| Montclair. 


Steps are being taken to foreclose both the first and second 
mortgages. Efforts are being made for a reorganization on an 
equitable vasis, involving an adjustment of all claims. 


Kansas Central. 

The Leavenworth (Kan.) Times states that the company has 
closed a contract with parties in London who agree to com- 
mence work next spring and to complete the road to Denver, 
Col., in five years from the present time on condition that the 
counties through which the road is to pass furnish aid to the 
amount of $4,000 per m le. 


Missouri River, Fort Scott & Gulf. 

This company announces that it will be unable to pay the 
| coupon due New Year’s on the $5,000,000 of its first mortgage 
| 10 per cent. bonds. Its earnings for 1873, estimating for De- 
| cember, will be about $700,000 gross and $230,000 net, against 


| $681,910 gross and $241,679 in 1872; and the receipts from 


| land sales, etc., were $86,818 in 1873 against $102,353 in 1872, 
| Thus the net receipts of this year are about $316,818, which is 

$27,214 less than Taat year. The company, however, has a 
| floating debt of more than $360,000. The land sa‘es have been 
| large, but comparatively a small part of the price is received 
during the year of the sale, and the company has due more 
than $2,000,000 for lands with $245,000 of unpaid interest. The 
value of the lands unsold is estimated at $2,641,848. The com- 
pany also owns $505,600 of county and town bonds, the valid- 
ity of many of which is pending in court. 

As $500,000 is required to pay the interest on the first mort- 
gage bonds, which is one-half more than the disposable re- 
ceipts of either of the two years past, and as the second mort- 
gage bonds require $194,700 more—together more than twice 
the surplus of 1872—it is concluded that the company cannot 
hope to pay all its interest for some years. The company fro- 
poses that the bondholders accept 8 per cent preferred stock 
for the coupons of 1874 and one-half of the coupons of 1875; the 
holders of second mortgage bonds are asked to exchange their 
bonds, with the coupon due last October, for a preferred 8 per 
cent. stock. The exchange of a 10 per cent. bond for an 8 per 
cent. stock may be unpleasant, butas if it is not accepted the 
road must be sold to satisfy the first mortgage, and the second 
mortgage bonds be made worthless, the exchange will after all 
be an eiventegeues one. The company announces that ‘‘seve- 
ral years will elapse before their interest can be earned.” _ 

By this plan the only payments required on account of in- 
terest for two years will be $250,000 in 1875, and this will prob- 
ably permit the retirement of the floating debt. 

We believe that the stock of this company is held chiefly by 
its bondholders, so that one party is not likely to do injustice 
to the other. 


Southern Minnesota. 

The foreclosure sale will not take place January 15, (as 
stated last week,) but that is the date up to which new argu- 
ments can be filed. A committee of the bond-holders has pre- 
pared a plan for bidding in the road under the foreclosure and a 
reorganization by which the 8 per cent. construction bonds 
shall be replaced by 7 per cent. bonds, the interest on which to 
the amount of one per cent. shall be payable in preferred 
stoek for the first two years, if the net earnings are not suf- 
ficient to pay the value in cash ; the overdue coupons, down to 
April next, shall be paid in preferred stock ; the holders of these 
bonds and preferred stock shall choose all the directors except 
two, who shall be chosen by the holders of common stock, into 
which will be converted the 7 per cent. equipment bonds, at 
the rate of $8,500 per mile, while the holders of the present 
common stock and the floating debt will receive the new com- 
= a at the rate ef $1,500 per mile, if they will agree to 
the plan. 

This plan will give a capital account per mile as follows : 

7 per ceut. bonds 20,000 
Preferred stock 400 
Common stock 


Total.......... 0000 000000000000e00ee sees es 00seceoees -» $37,410 
and the directors are to have authority, with the consent of a 
majority of the common stock, to issue second mortgage 
bonds at the rate of $2,000 per mile for equipment and re- 
airs. 
. This organization will require for interest payments net 
earnings of $1,200 per mile for the first two years, and $1,400 
thereafter. 


Indianapolis, Bloomington & Western. : 
In the towns of Oran and West Lincoln, Ill., temporary in- 
junctions have been obtained restraining the collection of the 
tax levied to pay interest on bonds issued in aid of the con- 
struction of this road. The cases will come up for trial shortly. 














